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FFICIAL procedure calls for a 
report from the President con- 
cerning the status of the Association. 
This pleasant duty has been carried on 
in various ways over a period of years 
by each president. The record shows 
statistical reports, narrative reports, 
reports giving us a bit of history perhaps, 
or a prophecy for the American Dietetic 
Association. I feel sure that each 
president has tried to make her report 
a “special” one, for we are still young 
enough to have almost every annual 
meeting a “first” for one reason or 
another, thus calling for a special report. 
This twenty-second annual meeting is 
our first west of St. Louis and our first 
on the Pacific Coast. Having our meet- 
ing in California makes it a very special 
one for all of us. Certainly this land of 
flowers, of romance and of stirring 
history should inspire any officer to try 
to make her report in keeping with the 
more than ordinary qualities of the 

state of California. 
I am thinking, too, of the fact that 


1Presented before the Business Meeting, 
Twenty-second Annual Meeting, American 
Dietetic Association, Los Angeles, August 28, 
1939. 


this meeting brings to a close our first 
year of adulthood as an organization. 
We have reached our coming of age. 
This is a thrilling event, but also 
a thought-provoking one. Adulthood 
brings not only added privileges, but 
also added responsibilities. It might be 
useful, then, to check our accomplish- 
ments in the light of our maturity. It 
is with this thought in mind that I make 
my report to you. 

Our membership roster has now 
reached the four thousand mark. This 
evidence of Association growth is most 
satisfactory, especially so when we re- 
member that from the beginning of our 
organization we have had membership 
requirements and that these require- 
ments have been raised from time to 
time. It is interesting to think of the 
significance of our membership stand- 
ards. Lacking a legally accepted defini- 
tion of the term “dietitian”, lacking 
state registration of dietitians, lacking 
any type of.examining board procedure 
to give status to those practicing in the 
field of dietetics, our membership qualifi- 
cations begin to stand out as being 
descriptive of the term “fully qualified 
dietitian” in a most significant and 
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authoritative manner. We cannot take 
lightly our responsibility as a standard- 
setting group. Our membership stand- 
ards will always remain at a high level. 
Qualitative as well as quantitative 
criteria must be used as measuring 
devices for membership. But height 
must not be confused with narrowness, 
and we must be conscious always of the 
many fields of performance in which the 
science of nutrition can be applied to the 
betterment of mankind. 

It seems to be indicated then, that our 
membership will continue to increase 
if and when we as individuals and as an 
organization help to expand the useful- 
ness of the fully qualified dietitian in our 
complex society. We must recognize 
the fact that there are many institu- 
tional households without the services 
of the trained dietitian; that there are 
many social and health agencies without 
nutritionists; and a great many public 
school lunchrooms without the services 
of a professionally trained director. 

As adults, we will recognize our short- 
comings, but we will note our progress, 
too. In this past year we have made a 
bachelor’s degree prerequisite for any 
type of membership. Through our 
Committee on Professional Relations we 
have brought our standards for member- 
ship to the attention of many of our 
allied professional organizations and 
with the expectation that these member- 
ship qualifications will stand the test of 
acceptance on the part of these organiza- 
tions in their standardizing activities. 

No adult should fail to take heed of 
finances! It is with pleasure that I 
report our sound financial condition. 
From the beginning the American Die- 
tetic Association has maintained finan- 
cial balance through budgetary control. 
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It has set up reserves only for the 
purpose of expansion; it has expanded 
only when funds were available to carry 
the expansion. This has been a wise 
procedure and should be continued. 
We have been fortunate in our invest- 
ments; all through the “lean years” our 
bonds have remained sound. A small 
excess of income over expenses has been 
shown on each auditor’s report. Thanks 
to our finance committees and to our 
Business Manager, we shall have funds 
to expand our activities further in the 
very near future. And it is gratifying 
to note that our JouRNAL still comes to 
us as part of membership dues, in spite 
of the heavy expense incurred with 
expansion to a ten-issue per year 
publication. 

An adult in the professional world will 
want to be concerned with his profes- 
sional position among his fellow workers 
and associates. How do we, as an 
organization, rate with our colleagues in 
related organizations? The evidence is 
encouraging. We are asked to exhibit 
at the meetings of allied professional 
groups in increasing number each year. 
We are asked to send official repre- 
sentatives to conferences in the fields of 
education, public health, social welfare, 
and management; our affiliated state 
groups are invited to meet jointly with 
other organizations for the study of 
common problems and responsibilities; 
our members are being invited as dieti- 
tians to speak on conference and con- 
vention programs; during the past year 
we have become an associate member of 
the American Council on Education and 
a cooperating organization with the 
National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus. It is encouraging to note this 
interest in our organization. We must 
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be sure that we meet this interest in a 
competent and satisfactory manner. 
This statement does not infer that your 
officers have failed in their responsi- 
bilities, for such is not the fact. I 
merely wish to bring to your attention 
the increasing demands on the time and 
abilities of your officers, and to indicate 
the real need for a staff member in our 
organization who can give her time to 
these and other calls which your officers 
cannot possibly handle any longer, 
either to their own or to your satis- 
faction. 

Probably the most far-reaching single 
activity which we sponsor lies in the field 
of professional education. The indi- 
vidual performance of the dietitian 
determines to a large degree our group 
performance. Individual performance 
depends in a measure on training and 
experience. It is logical, then, that the 
American Dietetic Association be con- 
cerned with that measure of training 
which its future members are receiving 
in their specialized academic courses and 
with the type of experience they are 
getting in their student dietitian courses. 
It seems likely that there is a body of 
basic knowledge essential to the per- 
formance of every individual calling 
herself a dietitian, regardless of the field 
of her employment. And it seems to 
me that it is our responsibility to be con- 
cerned with the determination of what 
constitutes this basic body of knowledge. 
We have done so to a degree with our 
Outlines I and II. It is essential, how- 
ever, that these outlines be constantly 
studied in the light of changing educa- 
tional concepts, trends and technics, 
and in terms of the changing activities 
of the dietitian in her job. Our attain- 
ment of adulthood makes the need for 
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this type of study more and more 
apparent. 

Our approved courses, as part of our 
professional education program, con- 
stitute a major responsibility. It seems 
to me that we can no longer afford only 
a biennial inspection of these courses. 
We need to offer a constantly operating 
educational direction service to these 
courses. The approving of a year’s 
experience to our future dietitians must 
be done with the same thoroughness and 
with the same degree of skill as is given 
the approving of medical internships, 
engineering, architectural, and other 
professional apprenticeships. The num- 
ber of students in our training courses is 
increasing; we must be sure that the 
quality of preparation they bring to the 
course and the quality of experience 
they get in the course continue to be 
maintained at the highest level con- 
sistent with the facilities with which we 
work. 

It is agreed that the rating or accredit- 
ing of any institution or activity is a 
complex task, not to be undertaken 
lightly. It is to be noted at the same 
time that “the accrediting movement 
(by various agencies) has suffered no 
decline. Instead it has reached out to 
cover still more departments of learn- 
ing” (1). Nor is the business of making 
appointments to training courses a 
simple process. A statement (2) made 
by a university president in discussing 
the problems of medical school appoint- 
ments suggests this thought to me— 
might it be advisable to make tentative 
appointments to our training courses 
from among members of the junior class 
of the college? Such an arrangement 
might make it possible for the student 
to know the shortcomings of her college 
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course sequence in time to take care of 
these shortcomings during her senior 
year. Such an arrangement would also 
permit the senior student to be free of 
the uncertainties of appointment, the 
need for last minute adjustments and 
other complications of graduation days. 
This plan might also encourage college 
department heads and approved course 
heads to work together in a closer and 
more cooperative manner than has been 
possible to date. 

Professional educational activity, of 
course, is not confined to students in 
college or in training, but must be cog- 
nizant of the needs of those of us already 
in the field. It is encouraging to note 
the use of “refresher” courses and short 
courses on the part of a few state groups, 
with some of the teaching being done 
by our own members. In some of our 
allied professional groups we see that 
state associations have almost discarded 
the traditional program of papers by 
members and invited contributors at their 
annual meetings, and have turned these 
meetings into a type of postgraduate 
course of lectures or seminars. If this 
type of meeting proves to be too ex- 
pensive for one state to finance alone, 
why could not two or more states join 
in a program of this type? And if not 
every year, why not occasionally? We 
all admit that we want to keep abreast 
of the newer knowledge. Perhaps in 
our zeal for the newer we should not 
overlook the need to review occasionally 
the fundamental sciences and arts which 
constitute the base point of our prepara- 
tion. The emphasis on specialization, 
which we would not question, should not, 
however, overweigh the fact that all 
dietitians are concerned with the applica- 
tion of the principles of nutrition and 
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the art of food service. The dietitian’s 
field of application perhaps will continue 
to widen; the basic concept of her work 
probably will not change. 

Our twenty-second meeting finds our 
House of Delegates well organized and 
beginning to have its place as a func- 
tioning body within the Association. 
As the House perfects its operating 
machinery it is likely that we will look 
to it as the place where many of the 
Association’s activities will originate 
and from which some of the Association 
services to members will come. With 
this possibility for development in mind, 
each affiliated state association will give 
special thought to the choosing of their 
delegate; and when she is chosen, will 
give her every support so that she can 
carry out her responsibilities promptly 
and carefully. Membership in the 
House of Delegates is an honor and is so 
looked upon by those who have carried 
the responsibilities of the House during 
its two years of-existence. Through the 
House of Delegates we shall coordinate 
the organization and work of the affil- 
iated states with the organization and 
work of the national Association, and 
will find both the “parts” and the 
“whole” strengthened by such coordina- 
tion. 

No report from a President would 
be complete without mention of our 
JournaL. Adulthood finds us with a 
JouRNAL mature in content, appearance, 
and professional standing without having 
reached its majority. That we possess 
such a precocious youngster is due to the 
editorial guidance we are so fortunate in 
having and to the loyal and diligent 
support of the Journal Board. 

I am sure we can be proud of what our 
coming-of-age inventory shows us. We 
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are an organization of purpose, accom- 
plishment and professional standing. It 
would take a wiser prophet than I to 
predict the future for any group or 
individual in today’s world of confusion. 
But a forecast ventured modestly and 
worded in terms inspired by this Cali- 
fornia land of loveliness, is ready for 
your consideration—the seeds were 
sound when planted, were cultivated 
with diligence during days as full of con- 
fusion as our present days; the flowers 
have come forth in fair abundance. 
With continued care and thoughtful 
work can the fruit be other than sound 
and the harvest other than good? 

It has been a rich experience for me 
to have served as your President. I am 
grateful to all of you who have shown 
me such splendid hospitality on my 
travels about the country. I am appre- 
ciative of the never-failing support I 
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have had from members of the Execu- 
tive Board and from committee chair- 
men. I shall always be indebted to the 
Business Manager and the staff of the 
Chicago office for their prompt and 
cheerful responses to my calls for help. 
To my co-worker of the year, your 
next President, I owe a vote of thanks 
for a happy personal association and 
for very fine professional support of 
the year’s activities. To my own staff 
I shall always be indebted for their 
willingness to carry extra responsibilities 
so that I might enjoy this privilege 
of having served as your Association 
President. 
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BEULA BECKER MARBLE 
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HERE are a few dietitians engaged 

in independent research, working on 
individual problems, usually with labora- 
tory animals or with foodstuffs. Many 
hold the doctor of philosophy degree in 
nutrition, physiological chemistry, or 
physiology; a few are graduate students 
working for an advanced degree. How- 
ever, the majority of dietitians who are 
engaged in scientific research, in whole 
or in part, are connected with a group 
made up usually of doctors, patients, 
nurses, laboratory technicians and dieti- 
tians. Each one of the group forms an 
essential link in the chain; each must 
perform his function to the best of his 
ability in order to produce dependable 
research, from which sound results and 
conclusions may be drawn for the ad- 
vancement of science. 

Research of this type is the basis of 
much of the knowledge which we use 
every day in every dietary department. 
Sherman’s textbooks are in great part the 
result of just such studies and represent 
many years of work by a large number of 
investigators. Young students of nu- 
trition learn a figure of 0.68 grams of 
calcium per day as the standard allow- 
ance for the human adult. I often 
wonder if they ever stop to think of the 
months and years of work, with one 
hundred or more human subjects, which 
were necessary for that one short state- 
ment of fact. Each individual state- 
ment of a valid scientific fact means that 

1 Presented at the University of Minnesota 


Post-Graduate Course in Dietetics, February 14, 
1939. 


days, weeks, and often years of work are 
behind it. It is for such work, the 
background of our own practices in die- 
tetics, that I urge greater appreciation 
and understanding. 


ESSENTIALS FOR CALCIUM STUDIES 


It is manifestly impossible to discuss 
the experimental background of all the 
factual data appearing in nutrition text- 
books. Hence, for example, I shall se- 
lect a phase with which I am rather 
familiar: namely, metabolic balance 
studies on human beings. This topic is 
merely one specific example of a vast 
field of study. Fundamental and basic 
technics are the same and numerous 
adaptations of what I have to say may 
be made to suit other situations and 
problems which may occur in your 
institutions. 

The fundamentals of balance studies 
of calcium, for example, are a known 
intake and output. 

In order to assure a known intake and 
output throughout a study which may 
last for weeks or months, certain condi- 
tions are essential. The patients, or 
subjects, must be able and willing to co- 
operate. A separate unit or ward with 
one or two patients in each room is de- 
sirable. Bathrooms and refrigerated 
storage space for specimens should be 
near patients’ rooms. The diet kitchen 
and nurses’ headquarters should be in the 
same unit so that patients may be well 
supervised. A complete and separate 
metabolic unit with nurses and dietitians 
near at hand has further advantages, for 
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patients are less apt to feel lonely and 
discouraged. The aim is to maintain a 
happy, family atmosphere, which is es- 
sential for morale when patients have to 
live restricted, regulated lives for a long 
period. It is best that they be not 
tempted by seeing the regular hospital 
trays for patients whose food is different 
and does not have to be consumed to the 
last crumb every day. Pleasant sur- 
roundings with radio, books, and occu- 
pational therapy devices, even making 
sponges for a favorite doctor, are in- 
valuable adjuncts to successful metabolic 
studies. 


QUANTITATIVE TECHNIC 


The technic of diet management by 
the dietitian, of collection of specimens 
by the nurses, and of laboratory analysis 
of excreta, is quantitative throughout. 
Here is one opportunity to make your 
college quantitative chemistry have a 
real meaning and practical significance. 
All food is accounted for to a tenth of a 
gram. Studies usually are made in 
periods, marked off by carmine alum 
lake or charcoal (0.6 gm.) given with the 
noon meal every two or three days. 
Urine and stools are collected for the 
total period for analysis. Patients are 
weighed daily before breakfast. 


UNDERSTANDING THE COMPLETE 
PROBLEM 


The dietitian must understand the 
whole problem: i.e. the aims of the 
study; exactly what every member of 
the team is expected to do, and why. 
She should be familiar with every item 
in the patient’s chart and history; her 
primary concern, however, is dietary 
management. 


THE DIETITIAN IN RESEARCH 


SELECTING THE PROPER DIET 


In a study of calcium requirement or 
calcium balance, a low calcium neutral 
diet is used rather than a high calcium 
diet. An allowance of approximately 
0.1 gm. per day is chosen. On a high 
intake, some calcium is absorbed and 
excreted into the large bowel and the 
excess amount of calcium may be wun- 
absorbed and excreted, so that a measure- 
ment of fecal calcium in such instances 
may indicate, in part, metabolized cal- 
cium and, in part, unabsorbed calcium. 
This does not give a picture of absorbed 
calcium alone or of the amount actually 
needed by the body. The actual needs 
are masked by the excess (table 1). On 
a low calcium intake, the sum of the 
urinary calcium and the fecal calcium 
may be taken as indication of a patient’s 
minimum calcium requirement. 


APPLICATIONS ILLUSTRATED 


As a matter of fact, in cases where it is 
desirable to increase the output of cal- 
cium, one of the methods used is an acid- 
ash diet, together with the administra- 
tion of ammonium chloride, thyroid and 
parathyroid extract. Such a procedure 
is employed in the treatment of lead and 
radium poisoning where the primary 
purpose is to rid the body of lead or 
radium as the case may be. It was Dr. 
Joseph C. Aub and co-workers of Boston 
who developed this therapy, reasoning 
that lead and radium, related chemically 
to calcium, might be expected to behave 
similarly in the human body. The 
original work, which is the basis for 
modern therapy of lead poisoning, was 
done according to the metabolic balance 
technic which we are discussing here. 
To digress a bit further, it is interesting 
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to note that in some of the original work 
on parathyroid tumors, the same meta- 
bolic study technic was employed. 


PLANNING THE DIET 


Now that it is understood why a low 
calcium neutral diet is chosen, let us go 
on to a discussion of the diet itself. 
First of all, the diet must be constant 
day after day, sometimes for a period of 
months. It takes the human body sev- 
eral days to come to equilibrium and 
produce a steady, constant excretion. 
At least three days must be allowed for 
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as if they had been “licked.” There is 
no point in weighing food accurately and 
putting down figures on paper to the 
second and third decimal if the patient 
does not eat everything. What goes 
into his stomach is of much more signifi- 
cance than beautiful figures in a record. 
It is an advantage to give a patient just 
a little less food than he thinks he wants 
at first. There are two reasons for this. 
He will not be tempted to leave anything 
on his tray, and furthermore he will tire 
of the same food every day and it may 
be increasingly difficult for him to con- 


TABLE 1 
Calcium Excretion 


MEDICATION 


Control—aver. of 5 periods 
4 gm. NH,Cl daily—aver. of 6 


Low Calcium, 0.324 ‘ 
“ periods 
gm. per period 


periods 


High Calcium, 2.112 


gm. per period periods 


Period = 3 days. 
Transitional periods omitted. 


adjustment to a low calcium intake be- 
fore control period studies can start. 
This three-day interval is most oppor- 
tune for the dietitian because it allows 
time to discover which foods a patient 
will eat and the amounts he likes. 
Choice of food and amounts is vitally 
important to ultimate success, because 
once the study starts, there is no chance 
to change anything and the patients 
must eat every crumb on the tray every 
day. They are taught to eat like kit- 
tens, so to speak; at least the dishes 
should come back to the kitchen looking 


6 gm. NH,Cl daily—aver. of 2 


6 gm. NH,Cl daily—aver. of 2 


Control—aver. of 2 periods 


AVER. OUTPUT | AVER. OUTPUT | AVER. CALCIUM 
IN URINE IN FECES 


BALANCE 


—0.113 
—0.399 


0.129 
0.427 


0.310 
0.307 
0.595 


0.320 —0.568 


1.029 1.045 +0.038 


0.312 1.080 +0.719 


sume the last crumb. He will appreci- 
ate having less to eat as time goes on. 


CHOICE OF FOOD 


There are several important considera- 
tions in the choice of food. 


1. Only foods low in calcium may be used. 
However, the aim is toward a diet ade- 
quate in all other essentials. 

. The patient’s likes and dislikes on the 
limited list possible must be considered. 

. Only foods of constant composition can be 
used. In this connection, the following 
points must be considered: 
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. Will the food remain in season through- 
out the experiment? 

. Will there be an irretrievable or vari- 
able loss in cooking, ¢.g. bacon fat? 
Bacon has the further disadvantage of 
having varying amounts of lean and 
fat and of salt, even though it is low 
in calcium and of caloric advantage. 

. Use the same variety (Baldwin apples, 
for example) as well as the same brand 
and lot of canned food if used at all, 
aiming to procure a product which has 
been grown from the same seed under 
uniform conditions of soil, with uniform 
processing all the way along until it 
reaches the patient. 

. Avoid boiling with loss of minerals in 
discarded water. 

. Steaming is the preferred method of 
cooking. 

. Choose the same cut of lean meat 
(lean to avoid possible loss of fat). 

. Avoid roast meats because of loss of 
juices. 


PROPER QUANTITATIVE HANDLING AND 
PREPARATION OF FOOD 


After deciding which foods to use, one 
should handle them quantitatively. The 
most satisfactory balances to use for 
weighing, accurate to 0.1 gm., are Tor- 
sion platform balances. They have a 
free, wide swing and are more practical 
than the usual trip balance for food work. 
They should be on a firm, steady base, 
for the accidental jarring of an unstable 
table, or setting down a heavy sugar jar 
may throw the weight off several grams. 

Dishes should be chosen which can be 
used for both cooking and serving di- 
rectly to the patient so that there is no 
loss by transferring from a cooking pan 
to the patient’s plate. The only loss 
should be the very small amount left 
clinging to the patients’ dishes which, as 
I have mentioned before, should be very 
little, and will be constant from day to 
day. In case it is necessary to make a 
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transfer, as for example with steak from 
a frying pan to the plate, use some of 
the patient’s water allowance and wash 
the pan two or three times with small 
amounts of water just as you do in 
chemistry, in this case using the wash- 
ings as pan gravy. If you can’t wash, 
don’t transfer. 


ART IN SECURING QUANTITATIVE 
INTAKE 


All the art one possesses can be used 
to great advantage with these diets. 
Trays must be neat and attractive. 
Even if the regular ward patients cannot 
have tray cloths, have them for your 
metabolism patients. Be doubly sure 
hot food is hot and cold food cold. It 
is the dietitian’s fault if a patient refuses 
to eat something lukewarm or unattrac- 
tive. She must use every device she 


knows of to maintain a constant intake. 


PROS AND CONS OF VARYING DIET WHILE 
MAINTAINING A CONSTANT INTAKE 


When one is absolutely sure of a pa- 
tient’s cooperation and ability to eat 
everything, it is of great advantage to 
make different combinations and when 
possible, quantitatively, to prepare foods 
in different ways in order to vary the 
diet, always remembering that exactly 
the same amounts of the same foods must 
be eaten each twenty-four hours. 

There are “ins and outs”’ about trying 
to vary a constant diet and still keep it 
constant. The “ins” are that the pa- 
tient will appreciate it and the dietitian 
will be stimulated by taxing her ingenu- 
ity and curbing it with her science. The 
“outs” are that if a patient does refuse 
part of a mixture, the dietitian is in a 
quandary trying to decide how much of 
each component part was_ refused. 
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Another “out” is that it takes time. A 
third “out” is that instead of the usual 
double checking of everything, triple 
and quadruple checking is necessary to 
be sure nothing is omitted. 


Variations Possible with Diet of R. H., p. 736% 


A. Little variation in breakfast. 
Cereal may be served in bowl without 
browning. 
Bread may be grilled instead of toasted. 

. Meat: beef stew (beef, potato, peas); 
meat ball (ground beef shaped in ball, 
canned tomatoes poured over, baked); 
fried hash (potatoes, beef); steak; Swiss 
steak; beef cubes (fried); ground beef 
patties (may have portion of tomatoes 
poured over as sauce, particularly if 
dry); meat loaf (ground beef, tomatoes, 
bread crumbs); Hamburg sandwich, 
plain or toasted. 

. Potatoes: mashed, baked, riced, French 
fried, strips, hashed browned, and 
English browned. 

. Vegetables: tomatoes, canned; tomatoes, 
canned, with bread cubes; buttered peas 

- in nest of mashed potato. 

. Chicken: sliced, cold or. hot; sandwich; 
grilled sandwich; buttered with peas 
on toast; soup (tomatoes, chicken, 
water, butterfat); fried; buttered with 
peas in nest of mashed potato. 

. Apples: baked; steamed apple wedges; 
apple sauce; fried rings; raw; caramel- 
ized. 

. Bananas: whole, peeled; sliced with sugar; 
baked. Possible to have a fruit cup 
by using a portion of the fruit from 
another meal, 7.e. banana, apple. 

Banana, apple, grapefruit. 
Sample menus 
Dinner 
Meat ball 
French fried potatoes 


Bread with butter 
Baked apple 


Supper 
Grilled chicken sand- 
wich 
Peas 
Sliced banana 


? Variations of diet and menus were planned 
by Roberta Johnson, student dietitian, Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston. 
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Dinner 
Beef stew 


Bread with butter 
Baked banana 


Fried chicken 
Riced potatoes 
Peas 

Bread with butter 
Apple sauce 


Hash 

Tomatoes 

Bread with butter 
Sliced banana 


Steak 

Peas in nest of mashed 
potato 

Bread with butter 

Raw apple 


Meat loaf 

Potato strips 
Bread with butter 
Whole banana 


Cubed beef 

Peas 

Hashed browned po- 
tatoes 

Bread with butter 

Steamed apple wedges 
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Supper 


Cold chicken 
Canned tomatoes 
Bread with butter 
Fried apple rings 


Hamburg sandwich 
Canned tomatoes 
Whole banana 


Buttered chicken with 
peas on toast 
Steamed apple wedges 


Chicken soup 

Toast or 

Fresh bread with 
butter 

Banana 


Sliced chicken 
Peas 

Bread with butter 
Baked apple 


Fresh bread chicken 
sandwich 

Tomatoes 

Sliced banana 


PROBLEM OF DIET KITCHEN 
PERSONNEL 


Since the dietitian is entirely respon- 
sible for a constant, quantitative intake, 
she will not feel very sure about varia- 
tions unless she is doing everything her- 
self or unless she has extremely accurate 
and dependable assistance. This empha- 
sizes what was said. previously to the 
effect that everybody concerned should 
understand the purpose and importance 
of every aspect of a metabolic study. It 
is sometimes difficult for a busy student 
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dietitian, nurse, or trained maid to 
understand why she must start again 
from the beginning if the cereal or the 
apple sauce spills over the top of the 
casserole in the steamer. The surest 
and most reliable results are obtained 
when you do the work yourself. How- 
ever, it is not impossible and sometimes 
it is necessary to teach other people to 
prepare your diets. In this case, perfect 
teaching and supervision are absolutely 
essential so that the dietitian may feel 
just as confident as if she were doing 
every bit of the work herself. Accuracy 
and invariable honesty are requisites of 
every person working with a research 
problem. 


HOW TO TREAT ERRORS 


If an error of any kind occurs, trivial 
or great, it should be recorded. Such 
events are always considered imperson- 
ally, as cold scientific facts, and at our 
hospital, an “Error Book” is kept for 
record. It contains such memoranda 
as these: A small amount of Mrs. A’s 
urine was spilled; Mrs. B was given 
charcoal instead of carmine; a few grains 
of salt, less than 0.1 gm., were shaken 
on the floor by patient C; Mrs. D’s 
stool specimen was contaminated by a 
small amount of urine. 

Mistakes made by patients, nurses, or 
dietitians are recorded. Some errors 
can be corrected. Contaminated urine 
can be filtered and special procedures 
carried out in analysis; women patients 
can be trained to void before stool; sugar 
omitted at noon can be given at supper, 
and so on. More thought is given to 
errors when they are recorded and better 
procedures may often be evolved as a 
result. We all learn by mistakes and 
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usually they do not happen twice if 
everyone concerned is intelligent and 
interested. Erring never is criticized if 
recorded; if unreported, it is treated as 
complete dishonesty. 


POSSIBLE FOOD REFUSALS 


Possible refusals of food must be con- 
sidered, even though everything within 
reason is done to prevent them. This 
is where psychology becomes practical 
in persuading a patient to do something 
he doesn’t want todo. The first choice 
is to get the patient to eat the food some 
other time within the day. However, 
if he is really unable to eat it, for 
example, if he is nauseated and vomiting 
because of x-ray sickness, serve no mix- 
tures of food. Try feeding smaller 
amounts more often. If it is. then im- 
possible for the patient to eat all of the 
food, try to get him to eat all of a dish 
he ‘has: commenced eating. For ex- 
ample, it is better for him to eat all of 
his meat and potato than just a little 
meat, a little potato, a bite of corn, and 
part of a piece of bread and butter. If 
parts of things are eaten, weighing back 
is difficult. One must consider weight 
loss or gain in cooking. It takes time 
to weigh back; it takes more time to 
recalculate everything in terms of un- 
cooked food. At best, calculations of 
refused food are not very accurate. 
Whereas if the meat, for example, has 
not been touched, the dietitian knows 
exactly how much to subtract from the 
theoretical intake. 


VOMITUS 


If there is vomitus, it is saved, ana- 
lyzed in the laboratory and subtracted 
from the intake. 





Low Calcium Neutral Diet 
Patient, R.H. Age: 35; height: 5 ft. 74 inches; weight: 56.8 kg.; B.M.R. +7 


cM.* 


Honey, strained (Lake Shore) 
Low Calcium Bread 
Butterfat 

Lean Beef (top round) 

Baked Potato = (raw) 

Peas (Birdseye) 


coor ON KF WW 
NAN COAW Nw Ww 
Beo-xnweoe Ru 
DAmWH WHF A WN LO CO 


320.3 | 59.7 | 65.4 
Distilled H,O (measured in graduated cylinder) 7 2109 Calories 


Control diet, 10 days. 

Control diet plus supervoltage x-rays, 12 days. 
Control diet, 9 days. 

* All weights are E. P., skin and bones discarded. 


Low Calcium Neutral Diet 
Patient: R.H. Age: 35; height: 5 ft. 74 inches; weight: 56.8 kg.; B.M.R. +7 


om, Ca K ? 


Grapefruit sections 0.021) 0.009) 0.161) 0.004} 0.020} 0.005 
Cream of Wheat with 120 cc. dist. 


0.004} 0.005) 0.024) 0.013) 0.025 
Honey, strained (Lake Shore)* 0.001) 0.005} 0.116) — 
Low Calcium Bread (weighed 18 
0.018} 0.035) 0.162 
Lean Beef (top round) 0.006) 0.025) 0.363 
Potato (raw) 0.008} 0.042) 0.644 
Peas (Birdseye)* 0.014; 0.019) 0.143 
0.005] 0.028] 0.401 
0.005} 0.003} 0.024) 0.016 
0.008} 0.013) 0.182) 0.046 
0.006} 0.010} 0.275) 0.010 
0.008} 0.012) 0.191) 0.017 
0.001) 0.003} 0.007; — 
0.001 


172} 689) 481 
1395 cc. N/10 base 1394 cc. N/10 acid 


Figures from Huntington Hospital and Sherman’s Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. 

* Such items as honey, peas, Uneedas, tomatoes, and ginger-ale must be the same brand routinely. 
Therefore, brand is stated above for purposes of illustration. 

** Pure chemical substances are weighed on an analytical balance. 
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EXAMPLE OF CALCULATION OF EXCESS 
ACID OR BASE OF FOODS IN TERMS 
OF NORMAL SOLUTION 


A normal solution of an element with a 
valence of one contains one gram atomic 
weight of the element per liter of solu- 
tion. If the valence is more than one, 
this figure must be divided by the val- 
ence or the number of replaceable hy- 
drogen atoms. 

Ca atomic weight = 40 
Ca valence is plus 2 (1 atom of Ca 
is equivalent to 2 H) 

Therefore, the gram atomic weight of 
calcium is 40 gm.; this must be divided 
by 2; hence a normal solution of calcium 
contains 20 gm. per liter. 


Valence 
Atomic wt 


Equivalentt 20.0 
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1 liter of normal solution of Mg con- 
tains 12.16 gm. 
X liters would contain 0.012 gm. 
1:12.16::X:0.012 
12.16 X = 0.012 
X = 0.001 1. N sol. 
or 1 cc. N sol. 
Thus, the following formula may be 
used: 
lene ae —_ X valence X 1000 
atomic wt. 
= cc. normal solution. 


VARIATIONS IN COMPOSITION 
FOODSTUFFS 

Reliability of Figures in Food Tables— 

Their Proper Interpretation. Foods vary 


OF SAME 


23.0 
23.0 


32.06 
16.03 


39.1 
39.1 


31.04 
15.52 


35.46 
35.46 


* Because most of the phosphorus is excreted as disodiumphosphate, Na,*+(HPQ,)™, its effective 


valence is approximately 2. 


Sulfur is excreted chiefly as sulfate, SO,; hence its effective valence is 2. 


{ Grams per liter normal solution. 


Acid and Base Content of 100 gm. Milk 


0.120 
1.0 


12.9 cc. N base 


1 liter of normal solution of Ca con- 
tains 20 gm. 
X liters would contain 0.120 gm. 
1:20: :X:0.120 
20 X = 0.120 
X = 0.006 1. N sol. 
or 6 cc. N sol. 


0.012 


0.051 
2.2 


0.143 
St 


0.093 
6.0 


0.106 
3.0 


11.1 cc. N acid 


1.8 cc. excess N base 


considerably in composition, depending 
upon where they are grown and the 
variety. It is very interesting to read 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulle- 
tin 28, which is the basic source of most 
of the carbohydrate, protein, and fat 
figures which we use. When you have 
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a few spare minutes, read how the figures 
therein were derived. Notice the num- 
ber of analyses done and notice the wide 
variation between two samples of the 
same food. Apples, for instance, vary 
in carbohydrate content from 8.8 to 
21.3 per cent. The problem is further 
complicated by the question of total 
carbohydrate or carbohydrate “by dif- 
ference’’, versus available carbohydrate. 
Carbohydrate is not the only variable. 
You all know the conditions which cause 
wide variation in vitamin C content of 
foods. Minerals vary. Even if grown 
in the same soil, Baldwin apples will have 
a composition differing from that of 
McIntoshes. It is important that we 
remember this natural variation in food- 
stuffs and that we do not believe a figure 
is absolute just because it appears in 
print. 

Methods of chemical analysis vary in 
their reliability and vary still more de- 
pending upon the ability of the chemist. 
Biological assays of vitamins, for ex- 
ample, are far less accurate than the 
chemical determinations of the crystal- 
line vitamin such as ascorbic acid. All 
of this helps to explain the absence of 
complete and definite figures for vitamin 
content of foods which we should all like 
to have available. Until more exact 
figures are available, we must use those 
we have with the full understanding that 
they may be subject to marked revision. 


FIGURES TO USE FOR FOOD INTAKE IN 
RESEARCH DIETS 


If adequate laboratory staff and facili- 
ties were available for actual analysis of 
the diet used each day, it would be ideal. 
However, such a procedure is extraordi- 
narily time-consuming and expensive. 

With a standardized régime and care- 
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ful selection of food with constancy of 
composition in mind, it is possible to 
analyze an aliquot portion of each pa- 
tient’s diet once or twice throughout a 
study instead of every day and thereby 
have a sufficient check upon the theoret- 
ical calculation made from tables. Our 
procedure has been to analyze individu- 
ally the foods we use, for calcium, phos- 
phorus, magnesium, total base, or what- 
ever factor is of particular interest, and 
then to use these figures in the calcula- 
tion of diets. One set of such analyses 
suffices for many patients. We then 
check ourselves by an occasional analysis 
of each patient’s diet to see that our 
figures are actually in line. 


EXAMPLES OF STUDIES IN WHICH DIET IS 
IMPORTANT 


Diet is important in the study of all 
metabolic diseases. Whereas formerly 
only carbohydrates, protein, and fat 
were studied, at the present time inor- 
ganic salts, vitamins, and acid-base 
balance are significant factors in such 
observations. In the vast study of in- 
ternal secretions, of abnormalities of the 
gastro-intestinal tract, of bone diseases, 
of the effect upon the organism of x-ray 
and of physical agents such as cold and 
heat, diet is of fundamental importance. 

In careful observation of patients with 
kidney disease, accurate control of 
sodium and water intake and output 
may be particularly important. In dia- 
betes insipidus, obesity, and malnutri- 
tion, insensible perspiration and water 
balance studies may be carried out. In 
certain hormone studies, activity of the 
patient and temperature and humidity 
of the environment have been controlled, 
as well as many nutritional factors, in 
studying the respiratory quotient, basal 
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metabolic rate, and various metabolic 
peculiarities. Many vitamin studies on 
controlled intakes are being undertaken, 
such as the effect of vitamin B on the 
gastro-intestinal tract. Attention is 
called to the significant work reported 
on sodium chloride excretion in Addi- 
son’s disease, on calcium output in per- 
sons with parathyroid tumors, on the 
réle of copper in anemia. This is a 
sketchy annotation of a few practical 
examples of research in which diet plays 
a fundamental part. 


SUMMARY 


I have outlined a procedure for 
management of research diets, giving a 
great deal of detail with the hope that 
some of your present and future prob- 
lems may find solution therein. I 
realize that other diets may not fit 
exactly into the plan outlined, but the 
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fundamental considerations will be the 
same, with modifications for the indi- 
vidual situation and purpose of research. 
One variable will be the rule in any ex- 
periment. Hence the diet usually will 
be constant, a control period run, and 
then a period with parathyroid extract 
or supervoltage x-ray or a hormone or 
ascorbic acid or whatever the experi- 
mental variable may be, followed by a 
control period. 

The dietitian in the modern hospital 
may be asked to take part in one of 
many different types of studies or she 
may be expected to assist with her ad- 
vice and cooperation in research, which 
usually is time-consuming and scrupu- 
lous in detail. It is a field of dietetics 
replete with hard work and discourage- 
ment at times, but also with adventure, 
romance, promise, and much satisfaction. 





TRAINING THE PERSONNEL IN STANDARDS 


CONSTANCE C. HART 
Board of Education, Rochester, New York 


HERE are various definitions of 

personnel administration. Accord- 
ing to Tead and Metcalf, “Personnel 
administration is the planning, super- 
vision, direction, and coordination of 
those activities of an organization which 
contribute to realizing the defined ends 
of the organization with the minimum 
of human effort and friction and- with 
an animated spirit of cooperation and 
proper regard for well-being of all mem- 
bers of the organization.” 

Most directors of school lunchrooms 
have certain prescribed objectives which 
they hope will be attained in their de- 
partments. These may include the 


perfecting of the financial system, the 
establishment of a better purchasing 


system, the improvement of tray 
lunches, the standardization of recipes, 
or perhaps the setting up of a training 
program for employees so that the em- 
ployees will derive a maximum satisfac- 
tion from their jobs and develop a high 
degree of efficiency. To accomplish 
these objectives, interests and concepts 
must be developed upon the part of each 
employee. 

Everyone has certain standards. It is 
difficult, however, in a lunchroom sys- 
tem made up of managers and workers 
with different standards, to maintain uni- 
formity in every school. All managers 
have some particular phase of lunch- 
room work in which they excel. It may 
be the knowledge of child feeding or of 
food production, proficiency in finance, 
a knack for artistic display of food, or 
ability in handling the personnel. It is 


the job of the director of these lunch- 
rooms to analyze the work done in each 
school and to bring the best from each 
to the entire group. 

It is also the duty of the director of 
any institution to acquaint the managers 
with the objectives, the policies, and the 
underlying philosophies of the depart- 
ment. She may, with the cooperation 
of the managers, prepare a manual that 
will give these objectives and policies, 
as well as concrete examples of the 
method for running each school in suffi- 
cient detail to carry out the various 
phases of lunchroom management so 
that all schools in the system will follow 
the same policies. This manual may be 
supplemented from time to time with 
bulletins that are pertinent to some par- 
ticular phase of the work not covered in 
the manual and that call attention to 
such changes of policy as may increase 
the usefulness and efficiency of the 
department. 

The manager must try to stimulate 
the individuals who are working with 
her. People must be interested in and 
have an enthusiasm for their jobs if the 
work is to be well carried out. The 
manager must explain to them what she 
is trying to do, because if they under- 
stand they will give their whole-hearted 
assistance to the work. 

The manager must teach her people 
the values of raw material. This is very 
important but sometimes difficult where 
the employees are not of a high caliber. 
They are prone to have little respect for 
food that is used in public institutions, 
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but by careful supervision, constant 
checking, and individual accounting for 
all ingredients, the manager will in- 
evitably acquire the desired results. 

The manager must help employees to 
set up standards leading to perfection in 
the process at which they are working, 
whether this is making the fluffiest and 
whitest of mashed potatoes, washing 
pots and pans, or preparing the daintiest 
of tea sandwiches for two thousand 
people. Efficiency in operation and 
maximum production at a minimum cost 
may be accomplished in our lunchrooms 
as easily and efficiently as in any other 
line of business if we have well-planned 
training programs for employees. If we 
have a careless, inactive group of em- 
ployees who are repeatedly making glar- 
ing errors in production and service, it 
is not the fault of the employees but 
rather of the manager and the director 
who have not set high standards or have 
not insisted that they be maintained. 
The majority of people are willing to 
follow the line of least resistance and are 
apt to do so unless they have a com- 
petent leader to direct their actions in 
the proper channel. 

\. The manager must be tactful and must 
understand the economic and emotional 
background of her employees. She must 
study the human side of the work. She 
must have confidence in herself to gain 
the confidence of others and this may be 
accomplished only by being well trained 
and by having a well defined concept of 
her job. An inefficient manager cannot 
expect to have an effective organization. 

Few of us object to facts. All of us 
resent unwarranted criticism. Sym- 
pathetic and friendly yet businesslike 
relationships form the basis for intelli- 
gent cooperation and result in building 
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a morale that will ensure successful 
operation of an undertaking that must 
combine business with education. 

The best way to maintain discipline is 
to give explicit directions expressed in 
simple language and to see that they are 
followed. Directions must be given by 
the manager in such a manner as to ask 
a person to do the work with her rather 
than to issue arbitrary commands. 

The manager must be forceful, ener- 
getic and courteous, and the people 
working with her must like her. She 
must create a spirit of cooperation among 
the employees and must be definite in 
analyzing the jobs and giving directions. 
She must inspire in her employees an 
air of cheerfulness, friendliness, har- 
mony, and consideration for each other. 
She must develop their skills in manipu- 
lation. 

The manager must have imagination. 
The lunchroom reflects her personality 
just as her clothes do. Some lunch- 
room counters are uninteresting, drab, 
and colorless. The food might be the 
right kind for the children to eat, but 
there is nothing that makes them feel 
that they would rather buy from the 
school cafeteria than from the little 
store across the street. 

Food is not the only factor in making 
a pleasant-looking lunchroom. The ex- 
pressions on the faces of the employees 
and their attitudes count a great deal. 
The employees should be made to realize 
that although they have specific duties, 
their main duty is to see that everything 
in that lunchroom is done thoroughly, 
smoothly, and with as little friction as is 
possible. The spirit of good sportsman- 
ship must prevail, so that when the need 
arises they will help one another. 

In one system I know of there are 
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two managers—each the complete anti- 
thesis of the other. One is always 
bubbling over with enthusiasm, while 
the other is always tired; it is an effort 
for the latter to do anything other than 
routine work and even that she has 
difficulty in doing on time. This atti- 
tude is reflected in the members of the 
staff. The people move like snails. 
At the first school, however, the people 
are always bringing in new ideas, read- 
ing articles in the current magazines, 
and suggesting new things to be done in 
the lunchroom. When a visitor goes 
into this school, he feels that the place is 
under control and that he is welcome. 
When he goes into the other school, he 
wonders if the workers will last out the 
day.’ I believe that if the managers 
were interchanged the employees would 
react accordingly. 

We have made several studies in 
Rochester in the past few years. One 
such concerned standard recipes; an- 
other, our finances; and still another, 
plate and tray lunches. The next study 
proposed concerned the personnel. It 
was decided to set up a definite program 
and to do this our first step was to have 
the managers visit other schools in the 
system. A schedule was arranged so 
that they would visit schools similar to 
their own and one other school which 
excelled in some particular feature. 

All schools were given a schedule of 
the day on which they were to be visited. 
This was done advisedly. We felt that 
in making special preparation for the 
visit the manager would become aware 
of her own weak points and would cor- 
rect them herself. There would be no 
reason, therefore, for discussing them at 
the meeting which was to follow. It 
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would be of little help and would only 
add to her embarrassment. 

In undertaking this “visiting” plan, 
the managers were asked to take notes 
on the schools they visited, to prepare a 
five-minute talk on the good points they 
saw, and to make any suggestions which 
they thought would improve the system. 
They were to note the general appear- 
ance of the lunchrooms, food, counters 
and personnel. They were asked to take 
particular note of the food combina- 
tions that were being sold, the attitude 
of the women in the lunchrooms, the 
standard of the food, the sizes of the 
servings, and any apparent short cuts 
and efficiency methods that were being 
used. After the visiting was com- 
pleted, the managers met to discuss 
these various points. The discussion 
was kept quite impersonal. The strong 
and weak points of the schools visited 
were brought out and the managers 
made suggestions with regard to elimi- 
nating the weak points and incorporating 
the desirable features into the system as 
a whole. A complete summary of the 
meeting was made and a copy sent to 
each manager. 

While the managers were visiting, two 
assistant managers in the system took 
over the lunchrooms. These young 
women were rotated among the schools. 
They, too, were asked to give a report 
on the strong and weak points as they 
had observed these in managing the 
lunchrooms. 

Thus the managers became acquainted 
with the system as a whole and were 
given the opportunity to develop an 
analytical attitude toward their own 
particular jobs and toward the entire 
system as well. 

It was decided, as a result of these 
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visits, to hold a series of meetings to 
elaborate on several points which had 
been brought to light. One was that in 
many schools the counters were beauti- 
fully arranged, while in other schools 
they were uninteresting. A committee 
of managers was asked to take over the 
first meeting and a very careful program 
was worked out. The meeting was held 
in a school equipped with a double 
counter and a teachers’ dining room 
off to one side where tea could be served. 
All of the employees were invited to this 
meeting. Since it was held after school, 
attendence was not compulsory. Every 
member of the staff, however, was there 
with the exception of one woman whose 
absence was unavoidable. 

We wanted to emphasize the appear- 
ance of the women, appearance of the 
counter and appropriate garnishes, and 
to encourage the women to read maga- 
zines and books and bring new ideas into 
the lunchrooms. We also planned to 
have someone talk to them on how the 
patron feels and what he expects to find 
in a well managed lunchroom. After- 
wards we planned to give them an in- 
formal social period where they could 
exchange ideas and meet with other 
people who were doing the same work 
in other schools of the system. 

We brought out the points graphically 
by having one counter set up well and 
the other set up very poorly. The 
woman behind the poorly arranged 
counter wore an untidy uniform; her 
hair was not well groomed; she wore an 
excessive amount of rouge, and her 
finger-nails were highly colored; she was 
generously adorned with showy costume 
jewelry. The food on the counter was 
poorly arranged and excessively gar- 
nished, and plates of wrong size were 
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used. On the other side the counter 
was well arranged, with food placed in 
even rows, well garnished, and not over- 
crowded. On this counter was a lovely, 
dark blue pottery bowl filled with rosy- 
red McIntosh apples, and at the end of 
the counter, yellow and rust chrysan- 
themums in a flat yellow dish. Small 
pottery bowls of yellow, green, red and 
blue held the salad dressings. All of 
this added color and interest to the 
counter. The woman behind _ this 
counter was immaculately groomed. 
The contrast was striking. 

The assistant superintendent of 
schools was invited to come to the meet- 
ing and talk to the people on the treat- 
ment he liked to receive when he went 
into a cafeteria. Later, one of the 
managers reviewed books and articles 
from recent magazines, and showed 
some pictures that brought out the 
points we were trying to emphasize. 
Following that tea was served. Two 
of the managers poured from lovely 
silver urns, and small cakes and dainty 
tea sandwiches were passed. The man- 
agers circulated among the employees 
and introduced them to one another. 
It was interesting to watch them gather 
in groups and discuss the points that had 
been brought out in the meeting. They 
did not leave this meeting until almost 
six-thirty and only then because the 
building had to be closed. 

A list of suggestions, given out to the 
employees at the beginning of the meet- 
ing, follows: 


SUGGESTIONS TO EMPLOYEES 


General 


The children and teachers who come into the 
lunchrooms are your guests and you are their 
hostess. 
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Be gracious, thoughtful and pleasant, not in 
a mechanical way but with real feeling. 

Know your customers. Know the things 
they like and the way they like to have you 
serve them. 

Try to cultivate the art of not being flurried. 
Be alert and see things quickly. 

Keep your voice soft and courteous when 
talking to your fellow workers and to the patrons 
in the lunchroom. 

Know definitely what is expected of you and 
if you cannot remember it from day to day, 
write it down and check with your manager. 
There are certain definite jobs expected of you 
every day, but you will also have additional 
duties from time to time. 

Work fast, but think out every operation so 
that your head will save your heels. 

If you hear any complaints about the food, 
tell your manager about them. All complaints 
should be considered. Try never to encourage 
people, in any way, to complain. 

Never sample any food while on duty at the 
counter. If it is necessary for you to taste 
anything, go into the kitchen and taste it. 

Do not visit with friends or relatives or with 
fellow workers while on duty. 

Remember that at all times you are serving 
children and that it is your personal responsibil- 
ity to safeguard their health. This means that 
you must take extreme care in preparing foods 
in accordance with the most modern health 
standards and try to influence the children to 
purchase the things that are best for them. 

Employees should grasp every opportunity 
to learn whatever they can about the work 
they are doing. Try to read articles in the 
newspapers, magazines and books about your 
jobs. Bring in to your manager any suggestions 
that you feel will help to benefit the system. 


Cleanliness and Sanitation 


Be neat in your work. Feel that you are on 
display at all times. Even in the midst of 
preparation your place should not be cluttered. 
Keep a damp cloth at hand. 

Learn orderliness. If you are working with 
things that mark the table, work on a tray. 

When the job is finished, the place where 
you have been working should be left in perfect 
order. If you have spilled something on the 
floor be sure that you have cleaned it up. Re- 
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member that everybody else is just as busy as 
you are and that you are setting a standard. 

Never touch your face or neck without wash- 
ing your hands immediately. Be sure that 
your nails and hands are well scrubbed after 
going to the lavatories. 

Never touch silver except by the handles. 
Cups and glasses should never be touched around 
the rims. Ifa dish has to be dried, be sure that 
it is dried with a clean towel. 

Touch food as little as possible with your 
hands. Use wax paper for picking up rolls, 
cookies, etc. 


Personal Appearance 


Red finger-nails are inappropriate while on 
duty in the lunchroom. Rouge and lipstick 
should be used sparingly. 

Comb your hair neatly and keep it under a 
net. 

In the case of men: You should be cleanly 
shaved every day. Hair should be well cut. 

Porters and chefs should wear clean white 
coats and clean collars every day. 

Shine your shoes and keep your heels straight. 
It is preferable that you use rubber heels. 

It goes without saying that lunchroom em- 
ployees at all times should be immaculately 
clean. 

Uniforms should be clean, neat and properly 
arranged. Use buttons or straps, never pins. 
Women in the lunchrooms are asked to wear 
white Hoover aprons with three-quarter length 
sleeves. The lunchroom department will fur- 
nish small white aprons and heavier white 
butcher aprons for use when working in the 
kitchen. No colored aprons from home are to 
be used in the lunchroom. 

Keep shoulder straps in place. 
with a small pin if necessary. 

Remember that the appearance of the em- 
ployees in a lunchroom often forms the public’s 
impression of that lunchroom. When the em- 
ployee is well groomed, polite and courteous, he 
will create the proper atmosphere. 

Jewelry should not be worn in the lunchroom, 
not only for the sake of appearance but also 
because bracelets and necklaces are a hazard 
in working around machines. 

Brush your teeth and use mouth wash for 
rinsing your mouth. It is very important to 
avoid unpleasant mouth odors. 


Pin them 
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Perfume has no place in the dining room. 

Everyone should take a bath daily. Great 
care should be taken to change underclothes 
daily so as to avoid body odors. 


Serving of food 


Have everything convenient. Keep extra 
food on trays underneath the counter so that 
in one motion it may be brought up to the 
serving counter. 

Prepare as much food as possible the day 
before. 

Bear in mind at all times that your counter 
is a picture and if it is a good picture, it will 
appeal to the children. If it is a poor picture 
they will go outside to buy. 

Never serve anything on your counter unless 
it is perfect. If you are in doubt, consult your 
manager. 

Have your food well garnished but not over 
garnished. 

Bear in mind these things: contrast of color; 
one point of interest in each section of the 
counter or plate; contrast of form; and simple 
garnishes to add to the picture. With these 
things in mind, the following are some of the 
points that help to make better counter pictures: 

1. Everything immaculate on the counter. 
2. China, silver, trays, glasses and count- 
ers shiny and spotless. 

. Steam counter not cluttered with little 
dabs of food in bowls. 

. All raw fruit thoroughly washed. 

. Care in the size of plates used. On too 
small plates the food may spill over and 
on too large plates the serving is likely 
to look too small. 

Serve special plate lunches on an 8” 
overall plate. 

Serve salads on glass plates. 

Desserts whenever possible should be 
on glass. 

. Plan plates so that there is contrast of 
color and texture. For instance, car- 
rots and spinach are a very much better 
combination than carrots and beets. 

. Remember at all times that we are 
trying to get the children to eat fruit, 
vegetables, milk, and eggs and that the 
vegetables not only must be properly 
cooked but served well also. 

8. No vegetable looks we!l swimming in 
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water on a plate. Therefore, unless 
cooked with a special sauce, vegetables 
should be served with a perforated 
spoon. (The water in which the 
vegetables have been cooked should be 
retained for soup stock.) 

. Spinach is very much more attractive 
if served with a fork. It looks lighter 
and fluffier instead of a sodden mass. 

10. If you have left-over macaroni, put it 
in bottom of pan, with fresh macaroni 
on the top, and bake in the oven; it 
will then look like an entirely fresh pan. 

. Creamed potatoes and peas should be 
served in shallow pans so as not to 
break down the vegetables in the bot- 
tom of the pan by the weight of those 
on top. 

. If you are serving an omelette, place a 
clean, soft, white cloth in the pan and 
turn the omelette on it so that the 
moisture may be absorbed by the cloth. 

. Vegetables and meat continue to cook 
after being put on the steam table. 
With this in mind, gauge the cooking 
of your vegetables. 

. Be sure that the gravies and sauces are 
of the right consistency and when 
you serve them, be sure they do not 
drip over the sides of the plate. Have 
a clean cloth at hand so that plate 
edge may be wiped off, if necessary. 

. Place a small amount of pan gravy in 
the pan with the roast meat so that it 
will not dry out on the steam table. 


Salads 


In serving salads the lettuce should be in cup 
shape. Cut out a small hole in the center of 
the root end of the lettuce head and let the cold 
water run into this hole. Carefully loosen the 
leaves with your fingertips. 

Made-up salads may be put on trays in the 
ice box and then carefully lifted off on to the 
plates. This means that more salads may be 
kept chilled and if there is any juice in the cup 
it will drain on the tray and not on the plate, 
therefore making more attractive salads. 

There are fashions in food as elsewhere, and 
it used to be considered fashionable to have 
elaborate salads. Now the day of “candle” and 
“butterfly” salads, etc. is over. Everything 
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should be cold, crisp, and fresh but it should 
never have the appearance of being worked 
over. Fruits should be carefully prepared so 
that the segments of the oranges and grapefruit, 
for instance, are carefully removed and none of 
the outside skin or membrane left on. Vege- 
tables should be carefully washed and prepared. 
However, when these things are combined they 
should not look as if hands had touched them. 

The midribs of the lettuce in the salads should 
be placed so that they are all towards the back 
of the counter. 


Desserts 


Here we have an opportunity to think of form 
and heights. 

Where the eye goes up and down and up and 
down, the food looks more interesting than if 
the eye travels along one straight line. 

In planning this counter try to place food in 
contrasting heights. For instance, instead of 
putting all cakes and pies together, break up 
these masses and arrange a row of sherbets, 
then a row of pies, perhaps another row of 
sherbets, one or two rows of cake, etc. 

All points of the cakes and pies and frosting 
on the cakes should be placed so they face in 
one direction. This gives an appearance of 
orderliness about the counter. 

If you are trying to sell fruit cups, you will 
find it wise to place a bowl of fruit near the fruit 
cups. 

When serving desserts, watch that none of 
the pudding or fruit adheres to the upper part 
of the inside of the glass. If it does, be sure it 
is wiped off. 

If rosettes of whipped cream are put on pud- 
dings, these should be placed directly in the 
center of the pudding and should be of uniform 
size. 

Cutting of Pies and Cakes 


The cutting of meringue pie or frosted cake is 
made easier by dipping the knife blade in a jar 
of hot water and then cutting through just the 
meringue or frosting. After each cut the knife 
should be dipped until all cuts are made. Then 
with a second motion the pie may be cut right 
through. By doing this the pie or cake will be 
perfectly smooth, whereas if the cut were made 
in one operation with a dry knife the result 
would be a ragged edge and not nearly so 
attractive. 
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Later on each manager held a meeting 
of the employees in her school to discuss 
any questions that arose on points which 
may not have been clear. 

The next meeting the managers and 
salad makers were invited to attend. 
This was held at a school where the salad 
maker is considered one of the best in 
the system. The manager in this school 
prepared general directions for making 
salads and the salad maker then gave a 
demonstration to the group. It was a 
very informal meeting. The salad 
makers from the various schools knew 
this woman well and appeared pleased 
to find one of their own group giving the 
demonstration. After this meeting we 
found that the women were culling the 
magazines for new ideas and pictures on 
arrangements and garnishes. 

The next meeting was on sandwich 
making. Previously, a twenty-day ex- 
periment on making sandwiches had 
been conducted in the high schools. 
Thirty recipes were selected from which 
to work. At the beginning of the ex- 
periment there were certain questions 
which we wished to have settled. For 
instance, the kind of sandwiches and the 
number made; the weight and volume 
of filling, and if sliced meat or cheese, 
how many slices to the pound and kind 
of slicing machine used, and at what 
number the machine was set; the length 
of time to prepare the filling, including 
creaming of the butter; length of time 
for spreading and wrapping; and total 
time for preparation. The purpose of 
the experiment was threefold: first, to 
have the managers and sandwich makers 


. analyze their work so as to obtain the 


greatest efficiency; second, to speed the 
operation of the individual worker; third, 
to evolve a standard method for the 
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preparation of sandwiches. At the end 
of the period the woman who had made 
the sandwiches most rapidly gave a 
demonstration of her method before the 
sandwich makers and the managers. 

One group of employees with whom 
we had done very little was the dish- 
washers and potwashers. We invited 
a representative from the city health 
bureau to give a practical talk to the 
managers, dishwashers, and potwashers 
on the new laws pertaining to dish- 
washing. He explained in very simple 
language why dishes had to be properly 
scraped and washed; why they had to be 
left in water at 180° F. a certain length 
of time to be thoroughly rinsed; why it is 
unwise to use too much powder in the 
water, for this might cause a precipita- 
tion from the compounds which in turn 
would not only make the dishes un- 
sightly but would add to the amount of 
work necessary in removing it. He also 
talked about the care of the machines. 

We felt it would make an impression 
on this group of workers if a health 
bureau representative talked to them 
and checked over the dishes and pots 
and pans for cleanliness, while they ob- 
served. His emphasis on general sani- 
tation in restaurants and cafeterias was 
especially appropriate since we had had 
a very active committee working on 
general sanitation in the lunchrooms. 

Some of the managers in our system 
are young and therefore rather in- 
experienced in the purchasing of meat. 
Even though specifications have been 
very carefully drawn up, meat not up to 
prescribed standards has at times been 
accepted. We therefore decided to do 
everything possible to develop in the 
managers and meat cooks an apprecia- 
tion of the grading of meat. 
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We were invited to the local Chamber 
of Commerce to see a demonstration by 
an expert from one of the meat packing 
concerns for the butchers of the city. 

At a later date the managers and 
meat cooks went to a market which 
carried nothing but government- 
inspected meat. The owner gave a 
demonstration on the cutting of a car- 
cass, at the same time showing how one 
might recognize good meat. The dem- 
onstration was held in a butcher shop 
where no seats were available. From 
seven o’clock until ten-thirty, after a 
hard day’s work, we watched this expert 
cut up a whole side of beef, a lamb, veal, 
and some cuts of pork. Not a word of 
discouragement or. weariness came from 
anyone, even though all had remained 
standing during this time. Once again 
we all agreed that actually seeing the 
meat cut according to our specifications 
did more than any instructions or lecture 
any of us could give, toward making us 
all fully aware of the type of meat that 
our vendors were supposed to deliver. 

At another meeting for this same 
group of people, we demonstrated an 
experiment that had been carried on in 
several of the schools, that of taking as 
nearly identical roasts as possible and 
cooking one at a high temperature and 
the other at a low temperature. Two of 
such roasts were exhibited and carved 
at the meeting, and the demonstration 
showed conclusively the superiority of 
the low-temperature cooking. 

We hope to continue these meetings 
and discuss vegetable cooking, pastries, 
hot breads, and puddings. In other 
words, we want to emphasize the im- 
portance of each person’s job in our 
lunchrooms. By this type of meeting 
we hope to develop on the part of these 
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men and women in the lunchroom de- 
partment an appreciation of the stand- 
ards that we are trying to set and to 
show them how to analyze and co- 
ordinate their jobs so as to get not only 
the most out of their work but a greater 
satisfaction from doing it well. 

We have found that the average man 
and woman who knows what is expected 
of him will try to live up to those ex- 
pectations. Thus we hope by this 
method to develop our personnel and to 
create in them a sense of pride and en- 
thusiasm for their work and a social 
feeling toward one another. An em- 
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ployee who has a good background and 
training has a feeling of confident 
security in her own knowledge and 
ability. 

Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, says, 
“Careful selection of employees, proper 
instruction in methods of work and good 
supervision make for a corps of workers 
who do their jobs skilfully, deftly, 
quietly, and effectively. These steps 
are essential to the sound organization 
of any department and their results are 
obvious to all who use the services they 
provide.” 








SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN THE SELECTION OF FABRI- 
CATED EQUIPMENT FOR THE INSTITUTION KITCHEN! 


KATHARINE W. HARRIS 


Department of Institution Management, New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HE subject of custom made or 

fabricated equipment for the insti- 
tution kitchen has seemed of especial 
interest because of the progress which 
has come about within the past decade, 
for although the industry is some sixty 
years old, it was not until corrosion 
resisting sheet metals were developed 
that real impetus was given to inventive 
genius, resulting in the outstanding 
contributions which we make use of 
today. 

With the advent of monel and, later 
on, the stainless steels, came the need 
for manufacturing equipment and proc- 
esses by which these metals could be 
fabricated satisfactorily. Power brakes 
for forming, power shears for cutting, 
punch presses and stamping machinery, 
and polishing and plating devices are all 
necessary adjuncts to turning out well 
constructed tables, sinks, or cabinets. 
Research has made possible constant 
improvements in the processes and 
technics of fabrication resulting in the 
high quality of workmanship which we 
may now obtain. The ability to pro- 
duce a proper weld which will give 
homogeneous joining with the least im- 
pairment of the surfaces being joined, 
with a minimum change in the crystal- 
line structure of the metal itself, is 
backed by a large amount of experi- 
mentation with resulting perfection of 
the technic of electric arc welding. 


1 Presented before the New York State 
Dietetic Association, Saratoga Spa, Saratoga 
Springs, May 4, 1939. 


Without these technics we would not 
have the smooth surfaces and rounded 
corners which have simplified our clean- 
ing and maintenance problems to such 
a large extent. 

Progress always brings added re- 
sponsibilities since there are so many 
more decisions to be made. In terms of 
fabricated equipment, the basis for 
making decisions rests always with a 
prior understanding of what is involved. 
No one should know more about this 
than the food administrator herself al- 
though she may not have the technical 
background to make it possible for her 
to write her own specifications. If, 
however, she can interpret her ideas in a 
clear-cut and definite manner the equip- 
ment engineer can translate her word- 
picture into the language of the trade, 
so that materials of construction, fabri- 
cation details, and design will be fully 
defined. 

At this point it might be worth while 
to outline briefly some of the considera- 
tions and procedures which are pre- 
liminary to the actual writing of a 
specification. The first of these requires 
a definite idea of what one expects the 
piece of equipment to accomplish. 
Even an item as obvious in its uses as a 
table cannot give complete satisfaction 
unless someone has thought through the 
question of dimensions, materials, and 
construction details in order to ensure 
optimum suitability to usage require- 
ments and space limitations. 

The choice of materials will have to 
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be governed by the amount of money 
one has to spend, but the decision should 
take into account the life expectancy 
and the maintenance costs involved. 
In terms of a dishwashing machine, it 
might be wise to choose to invest less in 
it because of the new developments 
which would make a machine of today 
quite obsolete within a period of five 
years. On the other hand, if we in- 
creased our maintenance costs dispro- 
portionately because we selected gal- 
vanized iron construction in place of 
stainless steel, the initial cost should 
carry less weight in relation to other 
factors. 

Construction details must be con- 
sidered in the same way. Whether one 
will spend $35 for a galvanized iron sink 
made with spot welded or riveted and 
soldered construction, or $225 for a sink 
of the same size made of stainless steel 
or monel with all rounded corners, elec- 
trically welded and with no soldering or 
rivets, cannot be based on any rule of 
thumb; the former would last five years 
at most, the latter about 35. The food 
director must certainly have all of the 
known and probable conditions in mind 
before she can decide wisely, and initial 
cost again should not be the controlling 
factor in the situation. 

The selection of reliable manufacturers 
with whom to deal is of major impor- 
tance for there are all too many whose 
work would not stand close scrutiny. 
If you wish to substantiate your own 
personal opinions look up some of their 
installations and see what users think 
of their equipment. Check the Dun 
and Bradstreet credit rating and, if your 
investment warrants, actually inspect 
the factory to see their manufacturing 
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equipment, the caliber of the plant 
workers and the quality of their work- 
manship. Do not ask for estimates from 
concerns to whom you would not award 
a contract. 

Select two or three concerns that have 
met your tests and go over your needs 
with their representatives, getting their 
suggestions and asking them to interpret 
your ideas on paper and to give you 
preliminary specifications, working draw- 
ings and cost estimates. With these 
before you, you should be able to make a 
final decision as to what will best serve 
your purpose. 

A final step is to write a specification 
which will give a clear-cut picture and 
leave no loopholes. One of the equip- 
ment concerns with whom you have 
been dealing may do this for you or, if it 
is a very large installation, you may hire 
an equipment engineer. The latter is 
difficult to find and so we usually resort 
to the former procedure. This necessi- 
tates seeing to it that the writer does 
not make it impossible for other manu- 
facturers to meet the requirements of 
the specification. 

It is not possible, within the limits of 
this paper, to discuss the technic of writ- 
ing a specification except to say that it 
must accurately specify dimensions, 
materials, construction details, design, 
and finish of each item of equipment. 
It is extremely difficult to make the 
word-picture so thoroughly descriptive 
of finished quality that each manufac- 
turer knows exactly what is expected 
but that should be the aim of the 
specification. 

The general provisions of the speci- 
fication should cover the following de- 
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tailed considerations if the job is a major 
installation: 


1. Scope of work. 

2. Obligation on the part of the contractor 
to check on the dimensions of areas 
into which equipment is to be fitted, 
location of windows, columns, drains, 
etc. 

. Deposit to be provided by contractor. 
. Performance guarantee bond to assure 
completion of work at a given time. 

. Awards—how this is to be handled. 

. Sub-contractors must be acceptable. 

. Shop drawings must be submitted 
showing all necessary details. 

. Materials specified accurately. 

. Workmanship described. 

. Time of completion specified. 

. Responsibility for damage assumed by 
contractor. 

. Removal of debris and old materials 
by contractor. 

. Provision made for additions, deduc- 
tions and deviations. 

. Guaranty to cover faulty materials 
and workmanship. 

. Terms of payment stipulated. 

. Hours of work and compensation 
specified. 

. Matter of separate contracts and alter- 
nates detailed. 

. Labor used by contractor to be accept- 
able to and work in harmony with other 
trades. 


The specific provisions of the specifica- 
tion should cover the details of materials 
and construction. 

All of us are familiar with the most 
commonly used materials as we find 
them in up-to-date equipment: monel, 
the stainless steels and galvanized iron. 
However, it seems to the point to elabo- 
rate briefly on their relative merits and 
uses. 

Monel and stainless steels are very 
similar in appearance and in their proper- 
ties of corrosion resistance, durability, 
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and ease of cleaning. The former is 
slightly more bluish in color, will oxidize 
to a darker gray over a period of time, 
and is somewhat more susceptible to 
staining with certain food constituents. 
It is a natural ore which is refined to 
an alloy containing 68 per cent nickel, 
28 per cent copper and 4 per cent im- 
purities. It has a higher specific gravity 
than the stainless steels and costs 
approximately 12 per cent more for a 
given surface and thickness. This is 
not to say that a piece of equipment 
made of monel will cost more, for a part 
of this difference is balanced by the fact 
that monel is easier to work than are 
the stainless steels. 

The stainless steels are more difficult 
to work, which has necessitated the use 
of much heavier power equipment for 
all of the bending, stamping and cutting 
processes. They vary somewhat in 
content, depending on the particular 
formula used by the company manu- 
facturing them. “Alleghany 18 and 8”, 
“Enduro Ka-2”, and “Rezistal Ka-2” 
would be described as austenetic, chro- 
mium-nickel, stainless steel with an 
analysis of 16 to 20 per cent chromium, 
7 to 10 per cent nickel and not more 
than .15 per cent or less than .12 per 
cent carbon. The latter element is 
extremely important because of its 
tendency to get out of solution and 
combine with chromium to form car- 
bides which in turn reduce corrosion 
resistance. Chromium is the essential 
corrosion-resisting element, while nickel 
assists in making the*metal easier to 
work. The latter quality is the one 
which has presented the greatest stum- 
bling block in the fabrication of stainless 
steel equipment. 
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Galvanized iron has long been in use 
and it is still extremely important where 
costs must be kept at a minimum. If 
this metal is selected, a good grade of 
very low, carbon-iron-copper-bearing 
sheet steel such as “Armco” ingot iron, 
“Beth-Cu-Loy” or “Toncan” iron should 
be specified and the piece of equipment 
heavily galvanized after fabrication. 

Other sheet metals used are cold 
rolled copper, nickel silver, blue annealed 
black iron, and planish sheets or “Wells- 
ville” steel. The last two are found in 
medium priced equipment but they are 
an exceedingly poor investment as they 
corrode readily and require constant 
maintenance. Copper will hold up over 
a considerable period of time if properly 
cared for, but its cost in terms of main- 
tenance is high. Nickel silver has fair 
corrosion resisting properties and looks 
well but it is exceedingly soft and dents 
easily. 

Where wood is used, properly aged 
maple or birch is preferred for table 
tops, cypress is specified for refrigerators, 
and spruce or white wood for shelving. 
These are treated to make them reason- 
ably impervious to moisture and 
staining. 

Other materials of construction in- 
clude angles, channels and bars and 
flanges for framework. These members 
are usually galvanized. Fittings for 
steam coils and pipes should be made of 
brass or copper if they are to be used 
with stainless steel equipment and, if 
immersed, should be tinned. Chro- 
mium plating may be specified for ex- 
posed areas. Steel pipe would be more 
in keeping with galvanized iron equip- 
ment. In other words, choose the pipe 
or other fittings to match the expected 
life of the equipment. On stainless steel 
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equipment, castings for items such as 
feet, handles and hinges should call for 
white metal with a minimum content of 
30 per cent nickel. On galvanized 
equipment such parts may be of cast or 
malleable iron. 

The construction would include the 
matter of gauges (thickness of materials), 
workmanship details, overall design and 
finish. 

The gauge specified would depend 
quite largely on the material selected, 
the usage and the span which the dimen- 
sions of the particular piece of equipment 
make necessary. Lighter gauges may, 
of course, be used for items where the 
weights to be supported are not heavy. 
In general it might be said that when 
stainless steel is called for, table tops 
should be not less than 14 gauge, sinks 
not less than 16 gauge; cabinet side 
walls not less than 20 and front or back 
not less than 18. Where no supporting 
framework is used, it stands to reason 
that heavier gauges would be specified. 
In comparison with stainless steel, gal- 
vanized iron should be two or three 
gauges heavier. Where stainless steel 
or monel is placed over wood, as in the 
construction of certain types of table 
tops or other working surfaces, a 24 or 
26 gauge metal is possible. A compari- 
son of the gauges (United States Stand- 
ard) most commonly specified is as 
follows: 

No. 


“ 


.031 inches 
is “ 
05 

.0625 

.078 

.109 

.140 


A set of these gauges made up in metal is 
as necessary as a measuring tape if one 
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is to make visual comparisons of relative 
thickness. 

The question of finishes and finishing 
is important in terms of appearance, 
ease of cleaning and durability. For 
the stainless steels the No. 4 is the 
standard finish although this is usually 
polished to give a No. 6 satin finish which 
is desirable for cabinets, fronts of count- 
ers, or wherever appearance is a major 
consideration. A mirror finish is fre- 
quently used for the trim. Where items 
are to be plated with another metal such 
as chromium, nickel, tin, or zinc, they 
must be left in the electrolytic bath long 
enough for a substantial coating of the 
metal to be deposited. 

Welding is one of the most important 
processes in fabrication and is largely 
responsible for the ultimate appearance 
of the equipment. It should be done in 
the factory to the extent possible or, if it 
has to be done elsewhere, skilled work- 
men should handle it. Electric arc 
welding is used where major emphasis is 
given to the quality of the finished 
product. Spot welding or riveting and 
soldering are the cheaper alternatives. 
Greater attention to the grinding and 
polishing of all surfaces, welded joints 
and fittings will also contribute to final 
quality. 

The consideration of workmanship 
details and overall design can only be 
touched upon, although we know that 
this is the most important part of the 
specifications because it is the most 
elusive. Special details which carry out 
your intent from the point of view of 
utility, details which keep the individual 
items of equipment to a degree of con- 
formity, details which will give the de- 
gree of sturdiness, durability and ease 
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of maintenance desired, must all be 
accurately described. 

The general and specific suggestions 
which follow and which relate to ques- 
tions of construction details and design 
have grown out of experience on the part 
of the speaker and represent her present 
point of view. 


General suggestions 


. Avoid metal banding so frequently used 
for trimming—it catches dirt. 

. Have legs of tables or other working 
surfaces threaded so that heights may 
be adjusted. 

. Keep all equipment movable and thus 
make arrangement more flexible: 

a. By using rubber-tired, ball-bearing 
wheels with locking device (racks, 
storage cabinets, small tables, elec- 
tric warmers, etc.) 

. By keeping lengths and widths of 
tables, etc., to a minimum in keep- 
ing with efficient use. 

. Edges on all working surfaces turned 
down at right angles with very slight 
roll and with corners rounded, gives 
maximum working surface and mini- 
mizes areas where dirt may collect. 
Rounded corners for sinks, cabinets, 
warmers, etc. 

. Drawers and undershelf spaces reduced 
to a minimum and supplied only where 
there is a specific use for them. 

. Undershelving tubular rather than 
slatted, perforated, or solid. 1 inch 
O.D. (“O.D.” = diameter) No. 13 
gauge—legs; 1} inch O.D. No. 14 gauge 
cross stretchers; 1 inch O.D. No. 16 
gauge for longitudinal stretcher not 
more than 5 inches apart on centers. 

. Cabinets for storage to be shallow 
(not more than 20 inches deep) with a 
false back if that is necessary. 

. Refrigerator racks and cupboards to 
have cleats for taking standard-sized 
trays. Perforated stripping to permit 
adjustable shelving is useful for storage 
spaces. 

. Table or cabinet drawers should be 
small enough so that they cannot hold 
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too much, and may be taken out for 
easy cleaning. Positive stops permit 
of ready drawer removal. 

. Concealed bolt construction—elimina- 
tion of fittings by use of welding. 

. Heavier, better designed, and polished 
hardware including handles, hinges, 
legs, etc. 

. Elimination of inside framing to the 
extent possible. 

. Elimination of inaccessible areas, cracks 
and crevices which make cleaning 
difficult. 


Specific suggestions 


. Tables 

a. Lengths 5 or 6 feet by 2 feet 6 inches 
or 3 feet wide. 

b. Sound proofing paint applied to 
under surface of metal tables to 
reduce noise. 

. Wood top cutting or utility tables 
treated with oil to make them less 
susceptible to staining (not appli- 
cable to surfaces used for rolling 
pastry). 

. Sinks 

a. Not too deep or large especially 
where women are using them (22 x 
22 x 10 or 12 inches for each com- 
partment). 

. Would suggest one large single 
compartment soaking sink made to 
take baking pans, trays, bowls, etc., 
as auxiliary to pot and pan washing 
sinks. 

. Lever handle for opening and clos- 
ing outlet valve located under bot- 
tom of sink. 

d. Sink bracket to wall wherever 
possible with 2 instead of 4 legs. 

. Bain-maries or steam tables require 

overflow pipes. 

. Equipment racks 

a. May be enclosed on three sides with 
solid metal to give a neater looking 
and more dust-proof piece of equip- 
ment. 

. May have a roller type door which 
pulls down when the day’s work is 
done. 


c. Racks should not be more than 4 
feet long x 20 or 24 inches deep 
(determine more exact dimension 
on basis of equipment to be used). 

d. Use rubber-tired, self-locking wheels 
so that racks may be easily moved 
for cleaning around and behind. 


. Hot food service counters 


a. Electrically heated counters have 
some outstanding advantages but 
arrangement of wells requires very 
careful consideration in order to 
achieve flexibility. 

. Steam heated counters 
(1) Flexibility achieved by using 

12 x 20 inch removable panels 
with the desired cut-outs to take 
various sizes and shapes of con- 
tainers. 

(2) Where these are used, storage 
space behind the counters should 
be provided. 

. Dish shelf should be located a little 
below serving level so that dishes 
may be kept reasonably warm and 
off the top of the counter to the 
extent that this is feasible. 

. Dish storage should be _ behind 
rather than underneath counter. 

. Access panels provided for getting 
at electrical or steam connections, 
water or waste lines. 

f. All valves, switches, etc., located in 
one panel. 


. Cold counters 


a. One cold unit should form a section 
of the hot counters so that cold 
meats or salads accompanying meats 
or entrées may be served. 

. Shelf space under counters may be 
provided by means of movable 
racks which may be pulled out for 
supplying and for easy cleaning. 
(1) Should be carefully planned to 

take standard-sized tray. 
(2) Cleats used to receive trays 
rather than shelving. 

. Provide maximum space for iced 
counters if a variety of salads and 
cold plates is offered. 


7. Refrigeration. Unit boxes for various 
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units, each of them separate. Use of 
air-conditioning units in large walk-in 
boxes. 

8. Use of thermostats to regulate tem- 
peratures. 


This has been an exceedingly sketchy 
presentation but perhaps it has given 
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some additional information or a point 
of attack. The speaker acknowledges 
her indebtedness to Mr. Saul Blickman 
of S. Blickman Inc., Weehawken, New 
Jersey, for much of the factual material 
which she has presented and for the 
samples exhibited at this meeting. 





ANNUAL REPORTS 1938-1939 AND 
PROCEEDINGS LOS ANGELES MEETING' 


Report of President-Elect and 
Affiliation Chairman 


The profession of dietetics is growing in 
activities, strength, and number of mem- 
bers. As this development continues, na- 
tional and state associations become even 
more mutually dependent and responsible 
for the future of the profession. The most 
significant part of my activities as president- 
elect and affiliation chairman this past year 
has been the opportunity to attend meetings 
of 12 state associations, to be able to learn 
first-hand of their interests and progress and 
to meet personally many of the dietitians 
with whom I will be working this coming 
year. I could have no better wish for my 
successor in this office than that she may 
enjoy the same good fortune. 

As an aid to officers of affiliated associa- 


tions in their duties relating to the American 
Dietetic Association, an Affiliation Manual 


was written for state presidents. The state 
president is the chief administrative link 
between the national association and the 
individual members of her state. She can 
ensure efficient organization procedure and 
progress for the profession; she can develop 
and encourage within her state individual 
projects of especial significance and im- 
portance to her part of the country. As the 
national association grows, these state proj- 
ects and activities should become strong 
enough to replace many of those now spon- 
sored by the A. D. A. and leave only those 
with special requirements or wide scope for 
the national association. Reports of im- 
portant and interesting state- activities 
would be an interesting part of a national 
convention program. 


1The American Dietetic Association, Los 
Angeles, August 27-31, 1939. 


Delaware and South Carolina Dietetic 
Associations were affiliated with the A. D. A. 
during 1939. There are now 36 affiliated 
states. 

The A. D. A. was officially represented at 
27 state association meetings. The signifi- 
cance of this statement is far-reaching in its 
indication of unified professional progress 
for dietitians—BEvULA B. MarsBLe, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Hospital, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston. 


Secretary and Membership Chairman 


Membership as of September 1, 1938. . 3759 
Active Members 
Associate Members 
Life Members 
Reinstatements 
State Affiliations 
Honorary Members 
Total Increase 


Dropped 
Deceased 
Resignations 
Total Decrease 


Reasons for Resignations and Decrease: 
Deceased 
Married, no longer employed pro- 
fessionally 


Employed in other fields 

Traveling 

Belongs to Canadian Dietetic Asso- 
ciation 

Studying for year 

Financially unable to continue. ... 

Delinquent members 

No reasons given 

Transferred from Regular to Life 
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Increase—1938-1939 
Life Members 
Affiliated States 
Honorary Members 
Rejections for membership 
Transfers from Associate to Active 
Membership 


—ANGELINE Puiturps, University Hos- 
pital, Omaha. 


Auditor’s Condensed Report 


SCOVELL, WELLINGTON & COMPANY 
Chicago, September 30, 1939 
Miss Margaret Cowden, Treasurer, 
The American Dietetic Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Madam: 

We have made an examination of the ac- 
counts and financial records of The American 
Dietetic Association, an Illinois corporation not 


Income 
$24,038.89 
13,646.42 
23,319.45 


Operating 

Journal 

Annual Convention 
Non-Recurring 


$61,004.76 
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for pecuniary profit, for the purpose of reporting 
upon its financial condition as at August 31, 
1939, and the results of its operations for the 
year ended at that date. 
Our report includes, in addition to the text, 
the following attached statements: 
Exhibit A—Balance Sheet as at August 31, 
1939 

Exhibit B—Comparative Statement of In- 
come for the years ended August 31, 1939 
and 1938 

Exhibit C—Comparative Statement of Ex- 
penses for the years ended August 31, 1939 
and 1938 

Comments on Income and Expenses 

The excess of income over expenses for the 
year ended August 31, 1939 was $2,679.48 as 
compared with $750.12 for the preceding year, a 
more favorable showing of $1,929.36. 

A summary of the gross income, expenses 
and net income for the year under review, and a 
comparison with the net income of the preceding 
yearfollow. Asterisk indicates decrease. 


Net Income 
Current Preceding 
Year Year 


2,765.86 2,755.43 
6,325.32* 4,237.12* 
6,393.94 2,270.81 

155.00* 39.00* 


Expenses 
21,273.03 
19,971.74 
16,925.51 

155.00 
750.12 


58,325.28 2,679.48 


Following is a comparison in somewhat more detail of the income and expenses for the years 


ended August 31, 1939 and 1938: 


Income 
Membership Dues, Net 
Placement Bureau 
Interest Received 
Sales of Miscellaneous Publications 
Miscellaneous Income 
Journal 
Annual Convention 


Expenses 
Administrative 
Section Committees 
Other Committees 
Placement Bureau 


Year Ended 

August August 

31, 1939 31, 1938 
$19,877.50 18,502.50 
3,095.50 3,319.50 
376.25 321.25 
644.23 377.18 
45.41 12.93 
13,646.42 9,374.80 
23,319.45 9,965.90 


Increase 
Decrease* 
1,375.00 
224.00* 
55.00 
267.05 
32.48 
4,271.62 
13,353.55 


41,874.06 19,130.70 


61,004.76 


1,378.62 
208.75 
2,331.88 
449.95 
393.98 


1,741.35 
94.68 
1,494.30 
323.26 
207.22 


362.73* 
114.07 
837.58 
126.69 
186.76 
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Expenses 
Business Office 
Miscellaneous Operating Expense 
Journal Expense 
Annual Convention 


Excess of Income over Expenses 


The increase of $1,375 in membership dues, 
as shown on the foregoing page, resulted from an 
increase of $1,592.50 in gross dues billed (due to 
an increase in membership) less an increase of 
$217.50 in dues charged off for members 
dropped, resigned, and deceased. 

As in prior years, JOURNAL income includes 
only income from non-member subscriptions, 
advertisers and reprint sales, and includes no 
portion of membership dues, although some 
part of such dues collected from members is, in 
reality, in payment for the JouRNAL; likewise, 
the JouRNAL expenses do not include any por- 
tion of the Business Office expenses which are 
necessarily incurred in the handling of sub- 
scriptions. 

During the year ended August 31, 1939, 
eleven issues of the JouURNAL were published as 
compared with eight issues published during 
the previous year. The fact that income was 
not increased sufficiently to offset the increased 
expense, accounts for the less favorable showing 
in the current year. 

During the year under review, two conven- 
tions were held; one in October 1938, at Mil- 
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Year Ended 

August August 

31, 1929 31, 1938 
$15,083.56 14,401.52 
1,426.29 1,515.60 89.31* 
19,971.74 13,611.92 6,359.82 
16,925.51 7,695.09 9,230.42 
39.00 116.00 


Increase 
Decrease* 


682.04 


41,123.94 17,201.34 


58,325.28 


$2,679.48 750.12 1,929.36 


waukee, Wisconsin, and the second in August 
1939, at Los Angeles, California. Net income 
from the three last conventions are as follows: 
1937, $2,270.81; 1938, $4,565.35; 1939, $1,828.59. 

Expenses of standing committees increased 
$837.58, due principally to an increase of 
$725.09 in hospital inspection expense. In this 
connection it should be mentioned that in order 
to avoid comparatively large fluctuations from 
year to year in hospital inspection expense, a 
reserve of $1,000 was created by charges to 
hospital inspection expense in the past year. 
This provision was estimated to be sufficient to 
cover one-half of the expense to be incurred in 
the current year. As actual expenses were 
$3,174.72, the provision failed by approximately 
$500 to cover one-half the actual expenses. 

Expenses of the Business Office increased 
$682.04, composed of increases in the following 
accounts: 

$319.70 

Office supplies 
Other Items (net) 


$682.04 


Balance Sheet as at August 31, 1939 


Cash 
In General Bank Account 
Revolving Fund 


Marketable Investments 

(Market Value approximately $8,515) 
Accounts Receivable 

Members, Dues 

Members, Placement Bureau Fees 

Exhibitors 

Journal Advertisers 

. Officer’s Drawing Account 


$15,430.30 
15,730.30 


8,425.00 


18,259.61 
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Inventories, at Cost 
Miscellaneous Publications 


Furniture and Fixtures, at Cost 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 


Deferred Expense (Quantity Recipe Book) 
Life Membership Fund Assets 
Cash in Bank 
Investments, at Cost 
(Market Value approximately $3,869) 


REPORTS 


840.89 


4,475.36 


3,115.79 1,359.57 


210.45 
3,793.75 3,972.54 


$48 , 798 .36 


Liabilities and Net Worth 


Accounts Payable 
Members and Applicants’ Credit Balances 


Total Liabilities 
Deferred Income, 1939-1940 Dues 
Funds 
Life Membership Fund 
Net Worth 
Balance August 31, 1938 


$7,582.57 
1,779.07 


9,361.64 
19,452.50 


3,972.54 


13,332.20 


Add: Excess of Income over Expenses for the Year ended August 


31, 1939 


2,679.48 16,011.68 


$48 , 798 .36 


The net worth account was increased during the year by the sum of $2,679.48, representing the 


excess of income over expenses. 


Business Manager 


I welcome this opportunity to thank the 
officers and the other members of the Associ- 
ation for their help throughout the year and 
to tell you all how much I have enjoyed 
working for you. 

These figures which I am giving supple- 
ment the reports of the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen on the same subjects. __ 

Journal. Non-member subscriptions in- 
creased from 840 to 876 in the 11 months. 
From the August-September 1938 through 
the June-July 1939 issues, 182.5 pages of 
paid advertising appeared in the JouRNAL. 

Convention. Fifty-one firms were repre- 


Respectfully submitted, 
SCOVELL, WELLINGTON & CoMPANY 


sented and 58 booths were sold at the 1938 
convention held in Milwaukee. 

Placement Bureau. During the 11 months 
of the year, 537 members actively regis- 
tered in the Placement Bureau; 310 regis- 
tering for the first time; 227 who had 
previously registered again requested their 
names be put on the list of persons actively 
interested in changing positions. During 
the 11 months, 161 openings for which mem- 
bers paid a fee were filled through the 
Placement Bureau. 

General. From September 1938 through 
August 1939, 605 stencils were cut and 
137,808 sheets of paper were mimeographed, 
divided as follows: 
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Stencils Copies 
Mimeo- 
graphed 

46,735 
13,800 
20,850 
12,715 
17,410 


Administration Section 

Community Education Section. 20 
Diet Therapy Section 

Professional Education Section. 76 
General Membership 

Officers, 


Boards Com- 
172 
Office miscellaneous, including 
forms for: Placement Bureau, 
Journal, Convention, Ex- 


hibit, etc 


and 
10,420 


87 16,878 


This past year I attended two meetings, 
one in Cleveland and one in Chicago, of the 
Association of Exhibit Managers, an asso- 
ciation which studies the problems con- 
cerned with arranging exhibits for various 
organizations. 

I visited the following cities which have 
invited the Association to meet in 1941: 
Detroit, Indianapolis, St. Louis, and Pitts- 
burgh, and have studied the facilities of 
Chicago hotels. This report has been pre- 
sented to the committee appointed from the 
House of Delegates to report on 1941 invi- 
tations —Dorotny I. LENFEsT. 


Journal Editor 


Last year at the Milwaukee meeting your 
editor estimated that volume 14 of the 
JournAL for 1938 would “probably exceed 
well over 800 pages’. The actual figure, 
including the index to the volume, proved 
to be 854. It was also pointed out that the 
present two-column JOURNAL, averaging 80 
pages per issue, was the equivalent in type- 
script to the issues of preceding years 
carrying 100 pages; or in other words, a two- 
column, 800-page volume was the equivalent 
of 1000 pages of the old one-column format 
discontinued at the close of 1937. Thus 
during 1938 you received the equivalent of 
nearly five extra copies, instead of the four 
promised when the new ten-issue basis went 
into effect. 

This year your editor’s prophesy is that 
volume 15 will total over 900 pages or a 
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probable increase of 10 to 11 per cent over 
1938. There has been a decided growth in 
the current literature section and in the 
number of pages of leading articles. The 
editorial section is running neck and neck 
with that for 1938; the news section shows a 
slight increase; and the book reviews a slight 
rise, when the first seven issues for this year 
are compared with last year’s. 

Mere growth in size, however, is not the 
sole index of advancement, either nutri- 
tionally or journalistically. Were the total 
number of submitted manuscripts the sole 
criterion, and based on the premise that a 
greater selection would necessarily imply 
greater discrimination in selecting copy, then 
one could say that without doubt the con- 
tent of the JouRNAL this year is superior to 
that of preceding volumes, for there has 
been a marked increase in the number of 
manuscripts submitted. 

From a dispassionately critical viewpoint 
as editor, I believe that 16 of the 40 leading 
papers for the first 7 issues of 1938 might be 
considered preeminent. For the first 7 
issues of 1939 I would pick 20. And for the 
balance of this year I think the score will be 
even better. 

Therefore I believe we may assume that 
the JOURNAL is growing both in volume and 
in quality. And I assure you that this 
happy state of affairs is chiefly due to the 
ever-developing loyalty and interest of the 
membership, the constant support of your 
president, and the untiring and able efforts 
of the Journal Board and assistant editors.— 
Mary P. HupDLEson. 


Administration Section 


Chairman’s Summary 


During the past year the work of this 
section included 7 projects covering varied 
interests in the field of institution adminis- 
tration. Three of the projects, the ‘‘Bib- 
liography”’, “Hospital Kitchen Plans’’, and 
the “Check Sheet for the Manager’s In- 
spection of Food Units”, represent the work 
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of special groups or small committees whose 
aim was to prepare specific material of use 
to the membership. The other 4 projects 
were planned to encourage wide participa- 
tion by state organizations and individual 
members. Of these, the one on “Food Cost 
Accounting in Small Institutions” received 
a generous response from members in hos- 
pitals where no central cost accounting was 
in effect, while the “Evaluation of Methods 
of Food Service in Large Institutions” 
elicited the support of members in those in- 
stitutions having central patients’ dining 
rooms in operation. The two comprehen- 
sive surveys relating to dietitians, one 
entitled “The Hospital Dietitian and Her 
Job,” and the other “‘The Trained Dietitian 
in College Food Service”, brought in valuable 
material from all parts of the country. The 
hospital survey, which was continued from 
last year, was completed and is ready for 
publication. The college survey, a new 
undertaking this year, should be continued 
in order to obtain more returns upon which 
to base conclusions. The fine support given 
to the various projects by the state asso- 
ciations contributed greatly to the success 
of the final results. 

The year’s accomplishments are shown in 
the reports of the committee chairmen which 
follow.—GrRACE BuLMAN, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 


Committee Reports 


I. Survey of the Hospital Dietitian and 
Her Job. It was decided that this project, 
begun last year, should be continued. This 
study, carried on through the questionnaire 
method, covers all phases of the work of the 
hospital dietitian. 

The purpose of the study is to acquaint 
our membership with the facts concerning 
the dietitian and her job in the various hos- 
pitals and to have pertinent information 
available which can be presented to other 
related organizations. It is felt that this 
type of information will also be of value to 
hospital superintendents in acquainting 
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them further with the responsibilities and 
qualifications of the dietitian. 

Last year the questionnaire was sent to 
the 231 hospitals which had responded to 
Dr. Grace Augustine’s study on “Labor 
Policies in Hospitals’. A few question- 
naires were mailed out at the request of 
hospital dietitians; others were also sent to 
hospitals (not previously included) giving 
the approved course for student dietitians. 
Eighty-four replies were received and tabu- 
lated and a preliminary report was given 
at the annual meeting in Milwaukee. 

This year it was decided that the study 
should be continued in order to obtain more 
representative information. The question- 
naire was sent to all hospitals that had not 
responded to the previous questionnaire, 
and that employed a dietitian member of 
the A.D.A. The questionnaire was mailed 
to a total of 1162 hospitals. The adminis- 
tration section chairmen in the state asso- 
ciations gave invaluable assistance through 
follow-up work with the hospitals in their 
states. This year 413 questionnaires have 
been returned and tabulated. The total 
report for the 2 years’ study represents 
information from 497 hospitals. 

The task of recording the information 
received from approximately 195,000 an- 
swers was met through the volunteer service 
of the New York Hospital. Five college 
students have spent the summer assembling 
the information and tabulating it for the use 
of the Association. The chairman wishes 
to take this opportunity to express her 
appreciation to them for their untiring, 
painstaking and excellent work. 

The appreciation of the committee is 
extended especially to the dietitians and 
their staffs in the cooperating hospitals who 
have spent endless hours collecting and 
recording the information requested in the 
study. We trust they may be partly repaid 
by seeing the results of this work used to- 
ward the raising of the standards and work- 
ing conditions in the field of hospital 
dietetics. 
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It is recommended that the complete 
results of this study be made available to 
the membership.—S. Marcaret GILLAM, 
Chairman, New York Hospital, New York 
City. 


II. Bibliography. With the assistance of 
a committee of 12 members, approximately 
169 articles selected from 20 publications 
along the lines of institution administration 
and related subjects were reviewed and 
listed under the 7 general topics of Adminis- 
tration, Building, Equipment, Food, Furn- 
ishings, Personnel and Miscellaneous. This 
bibliography may be purchased through the 
Business Office of the Association —EMMA 
F. Hoittoway, Chairman, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


III. A Survey of the Trained Dietitian in 
College Food Service. The purpose of this 
study was to secure data which would indi- 
cate the present status of trained dietitians 
in dormitory food service and to obtain 
information for college and university food 
directors on management practices of food 
units. 

One hundred and twenty-six question- 
naires were sent to college and university 
food directors whose names were suggested 
by state dietetic association presidents. 
Forty-one questionnaires, representing 67 
food units, were returned. 

The number of schools represented in 
each section of the country is as follows: 
Eastern, 3; Midwestern, 15; Southern, 17; 
and Western, 6. 

In 15 schools the dormitory dietitian is 
responsible to the president; in 4, to the dean 
of home economics; in 4, to the business 
manager; in 3, to the director of dormitories; 
in 3, to the president and business manager; 
in 2, to the president and dean of home 
economics; in 2, to the institution manage- 
ment head; in 2, to the comptroller and home 
economics department; in 1, to the bursar; 
in 1, to the school principal; in 1, to the 
board of directors; in 1, to a steward; while 
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2 did not state to whom the dietitian was 
responsible. 

Salary of the School Dietitian. A sched- 
uled salary increase policy was reported for 
2 schools. The range in cash salaries, with 
one exception, was from $1,500 to $3,800. 
The value placed on meals in addition to 
cash salary was from $50 to $416. The 
value for room was from $90 to $456 and in 
instances where laundry was furnished, it 
varied in value from $13 to $72. 

Functions and Administrative Responsi- 
bilities. The functions and responsibilities 
of the dietitian vary in different schools. 
The dietitian’s responsibilities and the 
number of schools in which the dietitian 
carries these responsibilities are as follows: 


Purchasing of food supplies 

Buying of equipment 

Hiring of employees 

Maintaining of food stores control 
Supervising of food preparation 
Supervising of food cost accounting 
Planning of food department budget 


Of the dietitians who purchase the food 
supplies, 9 use written specifications for all 
food purchases; 18 test canned goods; and 
23 buy butter, meat and eggs by government 
grades. 

Although only 21 dietitians reported mak- 
ing a department budget, 29 follow budgets. 

Three practices were given for controlling 
food costs. ‘Twenty-four schools have daily 
food cost reports; 14 schools portion cost 
reports; and 7 schools use production cost 
sheets. 

Teaching Responsibilities of the Dietitian. 
The dietitian is a member of the teaching 
staff in 24 schools. Her rank most fre- 
quently is assistant professor. However, in 
a few instances she is a professor and head 
of the department, an associate professor, 
oraninstructor. Courses commonly taught 
by the dietitian are institution administra- 
tion, purchasing, and quantity cookery. 

Twenty-four schools use the facilities of 
the residence halls for teaching. The 
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courses most frequently taught in the halls 
are quantity cookery, practice experience, 
and catering. 

Professional Affiliations. Less than half, 
or 17 of the college and university dietitians 
who completed the questionnaire are mem- 
bers of the A. D. A., but slightly more than 
half, or 23, are members of the A. H. E. A— 
Fern W. GLEISER, Chairman, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


IV. Hospital Kitchen Plans. This study 
of kitchens, recently built or remodeled, was 
made to show the trends in kitchen planning 
and equipment selection. This information 
may be used to show the area used on the 
basis of meals served; the amount and type 
of fixed equipment selected, and recommen- 
dations as to the desirability of this equip- 
ment. Floor plans are also included in this 
study. Many other interesting studies can 
be obtained from this material by dietitians 
who are concerned with building or remodel- 
ing programs. 

Two institutions of the dormitory type, 
one school cafeteria, and four hospitals were 
studied. The types of service are very 
different. The floor space specified, there- 
fore, must be considered in terms of a 
complete central service where all prepara- 
tion takes place within the kitchen area, and 
the amount of food storage in this area; or 
in terms of a plan which permits partial 
preparation, using unit kitchens for this, and 
having various methods of storage. 

The amount and kind of equipment must 
be evaluated in terms of total number of 
meals prepared, and whether one, three, or 
four meals are served. 

A summary, detailed analysis of equip- 
ment and floor plans are included. This 
material is available from the lending 
library of the Association—Mary M. 
HarrIncton, Chairman, Harper Hospital, 
Detroit. 


V. Food Cost Accounting in Small Insti- 
tutions. The committee endeavored by 
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means of a questi6finairé, discussions by 
state committees, and the cooperation of 
the A. D. A. Business Office: (1) to deter- 
mine present practices in food cost account- 
ing, (2) to assemble food cost accounting 
forms now in use, (3) to make recommenda- 
tions for a simple workable food cost 
accounting system suitable for small institu- 
tions, and (4) to make these recommenda- 
tions available to hospitals and institutions 
that might profit by them. 

Questionnaires and letters were mailed to 
a selected list of 288 smail hospitals by the 
administration chairmen of California, 
Illinois, Mississippi, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
Twenty members outside of these states 
also received the questionnaire. A total of 
158 questionnaires or 55 per cent were re- 
turned. Of this number, 140 from hospitals 
containing 50 to 250 beds each were used in 
this study. 

The answers to the questionnaire, plus 
the forms contributed, seem to indicate that 
methods of food cost accounting in small 
institutions vary greatly. Budgeting the 
food allowance, establishing cash accounts 
for each food classification, pricing recipes 
and rechecking regularly, and figuring the 
cost of menus in advance, are practices of a 
very limited number of dietitians in small 
hospitals. Methods of recording meals and 
figuring meal costs are so varied that the 
costs of the served meals in most institutions 
are not comparable. It appears that in 
general, maintaining a consistent food cost 
per meal is a “matter of chance or good 
luck.” 

From the data compiled in this study, it 
is the purpose of the committee to develop 
a simple workable food cost accounting 
system for use in small. institutions.— 
BARBARA RED Rosson, Chairman, Berke- 
ley, California. 


VI. Check Sheet for the Manager’s Inspec- 
tion of Food Units. On this project, 
Margaret Cowden, Ella M. Eck, Kathryn 
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McHenry, and Elizabeth Tuft were asked 
to serve as a committee. The aims were: 
(1) To develop a general interest in the 
important matter of housekeeping standards 
for the institution. (2) To work out a 
check sheet of value to the director in the 
inspection of the food unit, in terms of an 
accepted standard. (3) Such check sheet 
also to be an aid in informing the worker 
with regard to the standards to be 
maintained. 

A first form was set up and distributed to 

a small number for criticism. The resulting 
form was sent to about 135 individuals. 
The state associations of Illinois, New Jer- 
sey and North Carolina cooperated as did 
many of the institutions giving courses for 
student dietitians approved by the A.D.A. 
Forty-four replies were received. The 
report sheet which accompanied the trial 
check sheets called for opinions on the 
following three points: 

(1) Suggest other or additional scoring 

factors judged desirable. Here two 
confused the feature to be scored with 
scoring factors, otherwise no addi- 
tional scoring factors were suggested. 
Do you favor a simpler form for each 
unit? If so, please submit sample. 
Here 28 indicated that they judged 
the form satisfactory; 4 thought a 
simpler form desirable, 1 submitting a 
simpler form which the committee 
judged not workable, 1 advising the 
same form for all units, and 2 urging 
that the food unit be checked as a 
whole rather than parts; 12 made no 
suggestions. 
After using the check sheets as work 
sheets, make clear any changes, in 
addition to the above, which you 
judge desirable. Here 16 said they 
had no changes to suggest; 4 made no 
report, giving various reasons; 4 
returned the check sheets instead of 
the report sheets; 20 made sugges- 
tions, many of which have been 
incorporated in the check sheet being 
presented. 
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Letters returned with the Report Sheet 
indicate that some institutions have inspec- 
tion by a sanitary officer; others have a 
housekeeping committee. Several _indi- 
cated that a need had been felt for a check 
sheet; a few institutions have already 
developed one; others have tentative forms 
in operation. 

A check sheet should be an aid especially 
to those entering the field, and also to the 
experienced director. 

The committee recommends, therefore: 
(1) that the check sheet be made available 
to the membership through the Business 
Office at a small charge; (2) that the project 
be continued, a wide use of the check sheet 
being encouraged and a first form evolved 
which would then be printed and sold.—M. 
FaitH McAvuLey, Chairman, Chicago. 


VII. Evaluation of Methods of Food 
Service in Large Institutions. The aim of 
this committee has been to study the types 
of food services in large institutions with 
regard to: quantity of food required, control 
of quantities served, cost and amount of 
equipment, and the benefits of each type to 
the patient. A questionnaire was sent to 
the dietitians in large hospitals (most of 
which were mental institutions), though a 
few dietitians in small hospitals requested 
the privilege of contributing to the project. 

Of the 55 questionnaires sent out, 22 were 
returned as follows: 8 from hospitals with 
a bed capacity under 500, and 14 from 
hospitals having a capacity of from 500 to 
4000 beds. The types of institutions were 
tuberculosis, general and neuropsychiatric, 
the latter comprising most of the larger 
institutions. 

Of the 22 reports received, 11 hospitals 
used cafeteria service, 7 family style, and 
9 used plate service, although 3 of the 22 
hospitals reported all 3 types of service in 
use in the various dining rooms. 

Ten hospitals reported that patients 
helped in the dining rooms, the ratio of 
patient help ranging from 1 to 8 per 100 
persons served, the average being 4. An 
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average of 1.8 paid persons per 100 served 
was found for this group of institutions as 
compared to 4 for hospitals using no patient 
help. Cafeteria service required 3 serving 
people (patient or paid helpers) per 100 
served, plate service 5, and family style 7. 

Seven hospitals reporting cafeteria service 
used their dining room tables 14 to 3 times 
per meal, while the majority of hospitals 
reporting plate and family style service 
stated that the tables could be used 1 to 2 
times per meal, with most hospitals setting 
them only once. 

The majority of hospitals reporting, re- 
gardless of the type of service, stated that 
all the vegetables and coffee were prepared 
at once foreach meal. Toast in all hospitals 
was prepared during the serving period. 

Fifteen out of 17 stated that waiter service 
required the most food. The reports on the 
amount of plate waste varied considerably, 
from 4 oz. to 9 oz. per patient per day, with 
many reports stating “very little waste,” 
instead of giving a figure. 

No dietitian reported that the type of 
service presented any difficulties in making 
certain that the patients residing for long 
periods received a balanced diet. 

The information furnished on cost and 
amount of equipment was insufficient to 
use as a basis for determining comparative 
amounts needed for each type of service. 

The reports show a wide divergence of 
opinion on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each type of service, and indicate 
that family style has the most objectionable 
features and cafeteria the greatest advan- 
tages for adaptation to the groups repre- 
sented in this study.—THERESA GOETZ, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Administration, Wood, 
Wisconsin. 


Community Education Section 


Chairman’s Summary 


Community education is a very general 
term. As applied to nutrition, it seems to 
indicate a way of interpreting to lay groups 
the scientific findings of the research worker. 
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Aware of the growing need of trained 
persons to act as interpreters in the various 
fields of public service, the Community 
Education Section this year centered activi- 
ties around the interests of this group. 
Academic training, qualifications and scope 
of duties of such persons, and public informa- 
tion material have been studied. 

The report of the chairman of each com- 
mittee indicates the contribution of this 
field of work—HELEN E. Watsu, 746 East 
Lime Avenue, Monrovia, California. 


Committee Reports 


I. The Nutrition Program in Health and 
Welfare Agencies. 
1. Purpose of the project: 

A. To request that nutritionists 
working in health and welfare 
agencies analyze their activities 
and compile material which 
would provide suggestions and 
guidance for people entering this 
field. 

. To file in the Business Office of 
the A.D.A. such information as 
may serve to answer inquiries 
about activities, preparation and 
opportunities in the field of 
health and welfare nutrition 
work, 

2. Organization of the project: 

A. As a nucleus for the study, the 
following types of agencies were 
chosen and dietitians attached 
to like agencies were asked to 
serve on the committee: munici- 
pal health departments, Hedwig 
Poehler; non-official agencies, 
Lois Frank; welfare depart- 
ments, Mame Porter; state 
health departments, Clare Hart- 
nett; state and county institu- 
tions, Bertha Ide; municipal 
welfare and relief agencies, 
Dorothy Ridler; and private 
agencies, Imogene Cox. 

. From co-workers in the type of 
organization for which she was 
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responsible, each of the above 
obtained brief descriptions of the 
work being done. 

. From these activity outlines, 
each committee member sum- 
marized the information and 
filed the reports in the Business 
Office. 


3. Summary of nutrition work in health 
and welfare agencies. 
A. The aims of the nutrition pro- 


grams in all of the various types 
of agencies studied were similar, 
namely to: teach normal nutri- 
tion to clients; establish and 
maintain budgets which will 
provide adequate nutrition at 
minimum cost; cooperate with 
medical and relief authorities in 
the planning and executing of 
therapeutic régimes; and arouse 
interest in food problems in the 
community. 

The technics used to accomplish 
these objectives were similar and 
included: individual and group 
work with clients and agency 
personnel; lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and classes for the lay 
public; and consultant and ad- 
visory services to institutions, 
organizations, and professional 
groups. 

. The personnel responsibile for 
nutrition work were as follows: 
In most of the agencies studied, 
one trained nutritionist was re- 
sponsible for the nutrition pro- 
gram, necessitating dependence 
upon social workers, nurses, and 
other employees for extension of 
her services. Consequently, 
staff education was the activity 
receiving the most emphasis. 
In some instances, one nutrition- 
ist serves several agencies, acting 
as a consultant rather than as a 
case worker. The training and 
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experience of the nutritionists 
were varied and no specific in- 
formation was obtained on this 
point. However, some agencies 
specified that their nutritionists 
should meet the minimum quali- 
fications set up by the joint 
committee of the A.H.E.A. and 
the A.D.A. in 1937.—SopHta 
HAtstepD, Chairman, Department 
of Health, Detroit. 


II. The Academic Training Offered For 
Nutritionists and Home Economists Planning 
to Enter the Health and Welfare Field. The 
committee was to continue with the study 
begun last year in which a survey was made 
to determine the extent to which schools and 
departments of home economics were offer- 
ing courses providing field experience in 
nutrition as a part of the training of stu- 
dents. The new committee decided to 
center its study on those schools and 
departments which indicated, in response 
to the questionnaires sent out last year, 
interest in the development of courses for 
such training. It was thought that more 
detailed information concerning such courses 
would prove of value in the guidance of 
home economics students seeking prepara- 
tion for service in health and welfare 
agencies, and would be of help to those 
seeking to develop new courses. 

Letters of inquiry were sent to 8 universi- 
ties and colleges concerning plans and out- 
lines of courses affording preparation for 
health and welfare fields. Information on 
the following points was also requested: 
number of students taking the course or 
courses; hours of field work required of each 
student; total credit for course; correlation 
of field experience with class work; amount 
of supervision given; and types of positions 
in which students are placed on graduation. 

Replies were received from 7 of the uni- 
versities and colleges to which the inquiries 
were directed; namely, Pratt Institute, 
Simmons College, University of Michigan, 
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and Western Reserve, Cornell, New York, 
and Syracuse Universities. The informa- 
tion obtained is summarized in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

Well developed undergraduate courses 
are offered at Pratt and at Simmons; New 
York University gives a family visiting 
course at the undergraduate level; and Cor- 
nell offers an advanced undergraduate 
course in nutrition with laboratories devoted 
to field work. Concerning the latter, how- 
ever, Helen Monsch states that the course 
is not planned primarily to meet the needs 
of those preparing to work in health and 
welfare agencies. “It is not as a result of 
this course that students are prepared for 
any special type of social welfare or health 
position, but we do have a social service 
department on the campus through which 
they get other courses which supplement 
home economics courses along these lines.” 

With regard to the adequacy of under- 
graduate training, Ruth L. White, who is in 
charge of the course entitled Community 
Nutrition at Simmons, expresses this view- 
point, “The college believes that no under- 
graduate course can prepare adequately 
for this relatively young profession, in 
which responsibilities and activities are so 
diversified. Further study on a period of 
apprenticeship is undeniably required. 
Nevertheless, a field-work course designed 
to give students a first-hand knowledge of 
community problems has much to offer the 
home economics senior with a major in 
nutrition.” A like viewpoint concerning 
undergraduate training at Western Reserve 
is expressed by Dr. Helen Hunscher who 
writes, “Although we give certain types of 
field work to our undergraduates we do not 
feel we can prepare them for this field in 4 
years’ undergraduate study.” 

Concerning the course at New York 
University, Dr. Clyde Schuman states, “In 
the family visiting course our aim is to have 
the students get into the homes, looking at 
the home as a whole, not just from a nutri- 
tion standpoint.” 
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The information obtained from Syracuse 
University indicates that there have been 
no further developments this year. Dr. 
Anne Bourquin writes, “The matter of 
including nutrition courses in our curriculum 
for those students who plan to enter the 
field of health and welfare work is still 
under consideration.” 

At the graduate level the development of 
programs of training for home econcmics 
and nutrition workers in social and health 
agencies has continued at the University of 
Chicago (information obtained in last 
year’s study) and at Western Reserve. Both 
institutions have worked out tentative 
plans. At Western Reserve the plans in- 
volve the cooperation of the University 
Hospitals, the Home Economics Depart- 
ment and the School of Applied Social 
Sciences. 

Through September 19, 1938 to February 
1, 1939, Simmons College, Boston, offered a 
program for the advanced professional 
preparation of a limited number of nutri- 
tionists appointed to state and local health 
departments under titles V and VI of the 
Social Security Act. All applicants for the 
program were required to meet the minimum 
qualifications for nutritionists as adopted 
by the U. S. Department of Public Health 
and the Children’s Bureau. 

The program included courses in nutrition 
and public health, together with extensive 
field work in the Child Hygiene Division of 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health, the Community Health Association 
of Boston and such other agencies as were 
carrying on nutrition activities in the fields 
of public health and social welfare. The 
students met three times weekly and the 
study periods were divided equally between 
the above mentioned activities. 

The aim of the Community Nutrition 
Course, under the supervision of Ruth L. 
White, nutritionist, Forsythe Dental In- 
firmary, was to give an insight into the 
applications of nutrition to public health 
and social welfare services and to furnish a 
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means for integrating the experiences gained 
in supervised field work. Attention was 
given to the evaluation of the methods used 
in health education. 

Alice F. Blood, director of the School of 
Home Economics and professor of nutrition, 
Simmons College, directed the Nutrition 
Seminar, discussing reports on the current 
literature of nutrition with emphasis on 
maternal and child health, child develop- 
ment, and diet in disease. 

Public health administration, including 
lectures and discussions on problems of 
organization and administration of official 
health services, was under the direction of 
Curties M. Hilliard, professor of biology and 
public health, Simmons College, and M. 
Luise Diez, director of child hygiene, Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public Health. 

The class on rural problems, including 
economic, social, health, recreation and 
education studies, was conducted by Rufas 
W. Stimson, Division of Rural Education, 
Massachusetts Department of Education. 
An appraisal of aims and results of work of 
outstanding agencies for rural betterment 
was presented. 

Students who had previously taken any 
of the courses listed, were allowed to substi- 
tute other appropriate studies. 

Further developments in graduate train- 
ing for nutrition work in health agencies are 
in progress at the University of Michigan in 
the Division of Hygiene and Public Health. 
A new plan for a curriculum in public health 
nutrition has recently been drawn up, the 
field work to be given in Detroit under the 
supervision of Sophia Halsted. It is 
planned to have the students do some work 
at the University Hospital in the diet 
therapy clinic, and in the prenatal clinic of 
the maternity unit. 

The enrollment reported for the under- 
graduate courses for the year 1938-39 was 
as follows: Pratt, 40 each semester or 80 
for the year; Cornell, 54 for the first term 
and 63 for the second; New York University, 
25; Simmons, enrollment limited to 12. 
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The University of Michigan reported that 
there were no students enrolled as yet for 
training in the field of public health nutri- 
tion. An enrollment of 5 for the specialized 
field of graduate study for preparation for 
home economics and nutrition work in 
social and health agencies was reported from 
the Western Reserve University. 

The undergraduate courses varied in 
clock hours of work and credit given. 

No definite statement was made concern- 
ing the time required for the completion of 
the graduate program for the nutritionist at 
the University of Chicago or the University 
of Michigan. No doubt this will depend 
upon the background of the student. At 
Western Reserve, preparation for a position 
as home economist or nutritionist in social 
and health agencies requires 2 academic 
years or 4 semesters of study. 

The type of supervision of field training 
and the correlation of the field experience 
with class work are as follows: Close super- 
vision is maintained over students in the 
undergraduate courses, and it might be 
assumed from the affiliations for graduate 
training that plans under development like- 
wise provide for adequate supervision. 
Supervision during undergraduate training 
is maintained by case workers, home 
economists, nutritionists or dietitians con- 
nected with the agencies affording the 
opportunity for field experience or, as in one 
case, by the instructor in charge of the 
course. At Pratt and Simmons the field 
work is carried out at centers where the 
nutrition program is well established and 
its work recognized. Descriptions of the 
nature of the class work for the under- 
graduate courses emphasize the use of the 
class period to give the background for 
the field practice and for the discussion of 
problems encountered. Opportunity for the 
latter through individual conferences and 
discussions is also indicated in the reports. 

Little information was obtained on the 
types of positions in which undergraduates 
are placed. Cornell indicates that it is 
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only through supplementation of home 
economics courses by courses in the social 
service department that students are pre- 
pared for any type of social welfare or 
health positions. Helen Monsch states that 
former graduates are filling the following 
social service positions: assistant nutritionist 
in relief administration, county supervisor, 
home economist, home supervisor, assistant 
in home for girls, church field worker, 
matron in social institutions, Red Cross 
work, N. Y. A. program and other social 
agencies. The report from New York 
University lists positions as nutritionists 
and consultants. Here also the field courses 
described appear to have as a prerequisite 
some social service training. 

This committee recommends that the 
offerings of the various courses or sequences 
of courses for training nutritionists and home 
economists for health and welfare work be 
studied in the light of minimum qualifica- 
tions now being set up for the various types 
of positions; and that a study be made to 
determine the extent to which openings in 
these fields justify the planning of additional 
courses.—CECcILIA ScHucK, Chairman, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


III. Minimum Qualifications for Home 
Economists and Consultants on Standards of 
Assistance in Public and Private Welfare 
Agencies. The preliminary report, com- 
prising the work of a joint committee of the 
A.H.E.A. and the A.D.A., is to be dis- 
cussed at the 1939 meeting and will be held 
for publication pending action of the execu- 
tive boards of both associations—HELEN 
A. HunscHEer, Chairman, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. 


IV. Public Information on Nutrition. 
The general purpose of the committee has 
been to disseminate authentic information 
on nutrition to the public at large and to 
assist state associations in their programs 
which embrace the following sub-com- 
mittees: 
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1. Bibliography on Normal Nutrition— 


Lillian B. Storms, chairman, reports 
the following: A bibliography has been 
prepared by this group, mimeographed 
copies of which are to be distributed at 
the 1939 A.D.A. meeting. This bibli- 
ography was specifically designed for 
students in dental and medical schools, 
but all persons concerned with normal 
nutrition will profit by reading the 
references listed. Teachers of home 
economics, physical education, bio- 
logical sciences, nursing and _ allied 
subjects would value copies of this 
report. The committee members are 
to be congratulated for the effective- 
ness of their efforts and it is recom- 
mended that the assembling of other 
pertinent material continue during the 
coming year. 


. Radio—May B. Neel, Rochester, Min- 


nesota, chairman, lists as her objec- 
tives: (1). Assembling scripts for radio 
file. (Members may secure scripts 
from the Business Office without charge 
except postage both ways. Type- 
written copies may be made for the 
borrower’s files. All A.D.A. members 
should concern themselves with the 
possibilities of broadcasting sound 
nutritional information in their im- 
mediate localities.) (2) Compiling a 
reference bibliography. (While a 
fairly complete file has been assembled, 
all A.D.A. members who have pertinent 
material or information are asked to 
contribute.) (3) Compiling the name 
and address of any A.D.A. member 
broadcasting nutrition information; 
the name and address of radio station; 
the type of broadcast (food clinic, 
hospital, public health center, etc.) ; and 
copy of the broadcast. The committee 
urges those having such information 
to send it in. 


. Foreign Food Habits and Customs— 


Dorothy B. Hacker, chairman, Detroit. 
The bibliographies on this subject are 
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set up by nationalities and should be of 
great value to nutrition workers in 
social and teaching fields. The re- 
vised material will be ready late in the 
year. 

. Food Fads and Fallacies—Harriet T. 
Barto, chairman, University of Illi- 
nois, reports that new inquiries have 
been received from state association 
committees in New Jersey, North 
Carolina and Oklahoma, and requests 
for help on exhibits from individuals 
(teachers and nutritionists) in Cleve- 
land and Springfield, Ohio. 

The chairmen of the four sub-committees 
reported above feel that sincere appreciation 
is due all who contributed in any way to the 
accomplishments noted. All who work on 
committees know how rapidly a year passes, 
how much correspondence is necessary, how 
much delay there is in securing replies, how 
little leisure there is for committee work, 
and how much drudgery there is to bibli- 
ography compilations. 

I request the privilege of informing other 
organizations or agencies regarding the in- 
formation assembled by these committees. 
Teachers of home economics especially 
would be interested in the excellent bibli- 
ography and comments on foreign food 
habits and customs.—Essre L. ELtiort, 
Chairman, 8564 South Hobart Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. 


V. National Council for Mothers and 
Babies. The council has continued its 
program of emphasizing better care for 
mothers and babies through the dissemina- 
tion of printed material and demonstrations 
of coordinating community or state re- 
sources in certain areas. North Carolina 
was selected for the demonstration area 
during the past year. An intensive educa- 
tional program has been developed and 
carried out by professional and lay groups 
for the purpose of reducing maternal and 
infant mortality and morbidity in the state. 
Sufficient time has not elapsed to report 
results. 
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The literature developed by the Council 
has been collected into a folder for inspection 
by members attending the Annual Meeting 
and will be available later for the Business 
Office for the use of interested members and 
state or local dietetic associations. 

During the past year the Carnegie Foun- 
dation has given the council a grant of 
$10,000 to further its work. It is gratifying 
both to the council and the national organi- 
zations which have contributed to its initial 
efforts that this assistance has been given. 

No meeting of the representatives of the 
national associations has been held since 
October 1938.—ANNA DEPLANTER BOwEs, 
A.D.A. Representative, Philadelphia. 


Diet Therapy Section 
Chairman’s Summary 


To advance professional standards in the 
field of diet therapy is the purpose of this 
section. With the growth of the Associa- 
tion, the group interested in diet therapy 
has become very large. Any attempt to 
gauge the needs and interests of its members 
is a difficult task. Accordingly, the activi- 
ties of the section have followed the prec- 
edents established when members of a 
small group did not hesitate to make known 
their needs. 

Many dietitians away from the centers 
for medical training do not have access to 
good scientific libraries. Yet they want to 
know of the articles relating to dietetics 
which appear in the current literature. We 
have therefore continued with the compila- 
tion of a bibliography of recent articles, 
even though the increase in the numbers of 
the JouRNAL permits the inclusion of a 
greater number of abstracts. The bibli- 
ography of articles on infant and child 
nutrition was requested by several mem- 
bers. Along the same line is the project 
having to do with the evaluation of sources 
for the cholesterol and purine content of 
foods. The committee working on this 
project has consulted authorities and given 
us the result of their inquiries in a practical 
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form; namely, outlines for planning low 
purine and low cholesterol diets. 

In addition to improving the quality and 
criticizing the validity of the subject matter 
used in diet therapy, a professional associa- 
tion can be helpful in making the successful 
experience of some dietitians available to all. 
Diets for allergic patients present many 
problems, among which is the preparation 
of satisfying food without the use of wheat, 
eggs or milk. The compilation of recipes 
eliminating these commonly used foods and 
making these recipes available at a nominal 
price, should be helpful alike to the dietitian 
and the patient. 

With advancing knowledge concerning 
the nutritional requirements of man, we 
need to turn our attention to the diet in 
conditions which require a restriction of the 
food intake over long periods. This year 
the diet for peptic ulcer was chosen for 
analysis. The work of each of the sub- 
committees will be a significant addition to 
the equipment of therapeutic dietitians. 
Detailed reports by the chairman of each 
sub-committee follow——FRANCES MaAc- 
Kinnon, University Hospital, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Committee Reports 


I. Allergy Recipes. Three groups volun- 
teered to work on this project. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the “Revised Allergy 
Recipes” were sent to these groups. In 
planning elimination diets, one of the great- 
est needs is a bread made from flours substi- 
tuted for wheat. Accordingly it was sug- 
gested that more work be done on breads 
and muffins. It was recommended that a 
standard recipe for muffins or bread be used 
as a basis and from this recipes using all the 
various combinations and substitutions, for 
one cup of wheat flour be worked out. The 
recipes were to be written up according to 
the form recommended in Terminology Used 
in Food Preparation published by the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 

The experimental cookery class at the 
University of Minnesota worked on recipes 
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during the spring quarter and several were 
submitted for the recipe collection. The 
class is continuing work during the summer 
session. No reports have been received 
from the other groups. 

In working with the bread and muffin 
recipes, it was found quite impossible to 
produce a “standard product” similar to 
the one made from wheat flour. G. H. 
Bailey, professor of Agricultural Biochem- 
istry at the University of Minnesota, has 
given the explanation and perhaps it would 
be wise for dietitians to impress this upon 
patients and individuals using these recipes. 
The proteins in rye, rice, barley, oatmeal, 
corn meal and potato are quite different in 
their chemical and physical nature from the 
gluten of wheat and therefore do not adapt 
as well to the production of various types 
of bread. The resultant products are 
usually dense, horny, or grainy. Rye is 
perhaps more nearly like wheat but even so 
will not afford a bread having the general 
physical properties of wheat flour bread. 

As the greatest problem in the prepara- 
tion of food for allergic patients is the 
elimination of wheat, milk and eggs, recipes 
omitting these foods have been worked out. 
Recipes using dried or evaporated milk have 
not been included because these forms of 
milk can be substituted in most standard 
recipes. 

It is the recommendation of this com- 
mittee that if a collection of allergy recipes 
is to be published by the Association, it 
should be reasonably priced and include 
only a few good and tested recipes which 
would be in greatest demand in the manage- 
ment of elimination diets. More assistance 
should be obtained from state organizations 
in the testing and use of these recipes and 
the constructive criticisms gained thereby 
should be noted before assembling the 
recipes in book form.—ANNETTE L. MAYER, 
Chairman, Rochester Diet Kitchen, Rochester, 
Minn. 


II. Bibliography. The committee was 
occupied with the preparation of two 
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bibliographies: (1) abstracts of current 
articles pertaining to diet therapy compiled 
under subject headings; and (2) abstracts 
of current articles relating to infant and 
child nutrition. Both bibliographies are 
to be mimeographed and may be purchased 
from the Association——JULIANNA SMITH 
McCorp, Chairman, Oaklandon, Ind. 


III. Food Clinic Committee. The work of 
the committee consisted of two projects: 
(1) An article each month on food clinic 
work for the JouRNAL of the A.D.A. (2) 
The preparation of an exhibit for the Cali- 
fornia meeting in which “The Cost of an 
Adequate Diet for a Moderately Active 
Man’, based on data obtained from full- 
time food clinic dietitians, shows a com- 
parison of costs in the various sections of the 
United States. Photographs of full-time 
food clinics were also collected for use in the 
exhibit. 

During the past year there have been 
numerous requests for information on the 
organization, cost of maintenance, and work 
of the food clinic. It is suggested that an 
inventory of all food clinic material be 
made; the requests for material during the 
past year be analyzed to find the type of 
information usually requested; and that a 
special notebook be constructed to meet the 
above mentioned recommendations; and 
that such material be concerned with 
general food clinic organization rather than 
a study of specific clinics, and be revised at 
regular intervals—MaABEL W. PERRY, 
Chairman, New York Hospital, New York 
City. 


IV. Purine and Cholesterol Content of 
Foods. A review of the available literature 
regarding the purine and cholesterol content 
of foods revealed a distressing paucity of 
usable figures and consistent values. The 
committee felt itself incompetent to evaluate 
the data inasmuch as the sources used and 
methods of analyses could not be satisfac- 
torily compared. 
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In an attempt to obtain the most recent 
figures available, we solicited aid from many 
outstanding authorities throughout the 
United States. We found that none were 
using cholesterol or purine calculations, or 
could add to the common list of references, 
or would attempt to evaluate comparatively 
the tables given in current texts. 

A short bibliography of references in 
English is submitted. Some of the tables 
therein have been translated from the 
German and French literature. Only refer- 
ences giving tabular data are included. 

We are presenting for the practical use 
of the dietitian, “Low Cholesterol’ and 
“Low Purine” diets with instructions for 
their application. These diets were com- 
puted on a weekly basis and found to be 
adequate in all respects. 

The diets with a summary of the analysis 
for each, together with the bibliography, fol- 
low.—Dorotuy Duckies, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston. 


LOW PURINE DIET 
Breakfast: 


Fruit: citrus fruit or tomato juice. 

Cereal (except oatmeal): with cream or 
milk and sugar. 

Eggs: 2 

Toast (preferably whole grain): with 
butter. Jelly, jam, honey, marmalade, 
etc., if desired. 

Beverages: Kaffee Hag, Postum, or Sanka 
coffee with cream and sugar. 


Lunch and Dinner: 


Soup: cream soups made with any vege- 
tables except those forbidden (see 
special instructions). 

Meat, Fish, or Fowl: only 2-o0z. portion 
twice weekly, omitting those listed (see 
special instructions). Two ounces 
cheese daily on days meat is not served. 

Vegetables: 1 medium-sized potato daily. 
Two additional vegetables (any except 
those on forbidden list), one of which 
should be a raw salad vegetable. 
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Bread (preferably whole grain): with 
butter. 

Dessert: fruit, pudding, cake, ice cream, 
Jello, pie, etc. 

Beverages: milk, buttermilk, decaffeinated 
coffee with cream and sugar. 


Special Instructions: 


1. Avoid liver, sweetbreads, brains and 
kidney. Two ounces of any other 
meat, fish or fowl may be served 
twice weekly—preferably red meat. 

. Serve cheese and eggs as meat substi- 
tutes. Fish roe and caviar may be 
used as desired. 

. Use 1 to 2 pints of milk daily in order 
to meet the protein requirement. 

. Omit all meat extracts, broth soups, 
gravies, etc. 

. Eliminate the following vegetables 
entirely from the diet: dried beans, 
legumes, lentils, dried peas, spinach, 
asparagus, peppers and mushrooms. 
Serve an average portion of potato 
only once daily. 

. Avoid coffee, tea, chocolate, and 
cocoa. Use Kaffee Hag, Postum or 
Sanka coffee if desired. (There is 
some question as to whether or not 
caffeine can be converted into uric 
acid in the body.) 

. Omit alcoholic beverages of all kinds. 

. Allow fruits of all kinds: fresh, 
canned and dried. 

. Allow cereals of all kinds except 
oatmeal. 

. Serve cream, butter and sugar as 
desired with amounts adjusted to 
caloric needs. 

The daily intake averages: 
Calories—1955 

Carbohydrate—235 gm. 

Protein—69 gm. 

Fat—82 gm. 

Acid—29 
Base—40 
Calcium—1.27 gm. 
Phosphorus—1.54 gm. 


excess of 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Iron—.012 gm. 

Vitamin A—6884-16,106 I.U. 
Vitamin B,;—259-479 I.U. 
Vitamin C—1431-3031—I.U. 
Purine Nitrogen—11 mg. 

Uric Acid—34 mg. 


LOW CHOLESTEROL DIET 


Breakfast: 


Fruit: citrus fruit or tomato juice. 

Cereal: with skimmed milk and sugar. 

Egg: 1 egg twice a week. 

Toast (preferably whole grain): with 1 
pat (2 teaspoons) butter. Jelly, jam, 

, honey, marmalade, etc. if desired. 

Coffee or tea: with sugar. 


Lunch and Dinner: 


Soup: consommé, bouillon or fat-free 
vegetable soup. 

Lean meat or lean fish: 4 ounces once 
daily (see special instructions). 

Vegetables: prepared without butter or 
cream (2 vegetables besides potato 
daily, one a raw salad vegetable). 

Bread (preferably whole grain): with 1 
pat butter. 

Dessert: fruit, angel cake, Jello, corn- 
starch pudding, junket, fruit tapioca, 
meringue. 

Beverage: skimmed milk, buttermilk, tea 
or coffee with sugar. 


Special Instructions: 


1. Avoid all glandular organs: liver, 
brains, kidney, sweetbreads. 

2. Avoid all pork, fowl, rabbit, caviar or 
roe, oysters. 

. Serve only Jean meat or fish. 

. Use only 2 egg yolks per week; egg 
whites as desired. 

. Allow 1 pint or more of skimmed milk 
or buttermilk daily, and 1 ounce (3 
pats) of butter. One ounce of light 
cream may be substituted for 1 pat 
of butter. One glass of whole milk 
may be substituted for 1 glass of 
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skimmed milk and 1 pat (2 teaspoons) 
of butter. 

. Use only skimmed milk cheese such as 
cottage cheese. Omit rich cheeses 
such as cream or cheddar cheese, etc. 

. Use no animal fats such as lard and 
suet in cooking. Unless fat in diet is 
markedly restricted, olive oil, Crisco, 
margarines, mayonnaise and French 
dressing, and other fats made from 
vegetable and nut oils may be used. 

. Use vegetables and fruits as desired— 
prepared without extra butter and 
cream. (Plant sterols known as 
phytosterol are not absorbed by the 
gastro-intestinal tract to any ap- 
preciable extent.) 

. Prepare tapioca, cornstarch, rice 
pudding, junket, etc., with skimmed 
milk and without egg yolk. Whips 
may be made with gelatin or egg 
white; no cream. 

. Serve jelly, jam, marmalade, honey, 
molasses, syrup and sugar as desired. 
Daily intake averages: 
Calories—1946 
Carbohydrate—245 gm. 

Protein—82 gm. 

Fat—71 gm. 

Acid—27 
Base—48 
Calcium—.85 gm. 
Phosphorus—1.32 gm. 
Iron—.013 gm. 

Vitamin A—5475-18,985 I.U. 
Vitamin B,;—287-428 I.U. 
Vitamin C—1541-3179 I.U. 
Cholesterol—99-271 mg. 


excess of 


REFERENCES 


Purine Tables: 


1. Bridges, M. A.: Dietetics for the Clinician, 
3rd edition, pp. 900-902. 1937. 

2. Hall, I. W.: The Purine Bodies of Food- 
stuffs, 2nd edition, 1904. 

3. Hawk, P. B. & Bergeim, O.: Practical 
Physiological Chemistry, 11th edition, p. 
802. 1937. 
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4. McLester, J. S.: Nutrition and Diet in 
Health and Disease, 3d edition, p. 426, 
1939, 

5. Ruhrah, F.: Diet in Health and Disease, 
6th edition, p. 684-685. 1925. 

6. Sherman, H. C.: Food Products, 3rd 
edition, p. 230. 1933. 

7. Stern, F.: Applied Dietetics, p. 168. 1936. 


Cholesterol Tables: 


1. Bridges, M. A.: Dietetics for the Clinician, 
3rd edition, pp. 898-899. 1937. 

2. Stern, F.: Applied Dietetics, p.169. 1936. 

3. Twiss, J. R., Greene, C. H.: Dietary and 
medical management of diseases of the gall 
bladder, J. A. M. A., 101: 1841, 1933. 


V. Adequacy of Ulcer Diets. To deter- 
mine the adequacy of diets used in the 
treatment of peptic ulcer, letters were sent 
to 40 hospitals selected from the list ap- 
proved for internships by the American 
Medical Association. Large hospitals as 
well as the smaller ones were included. At 
the present time about 55 per cent have 
replied, the majority being the larger 
hospitals. As the result of a complete 
analysis of 20 hospital routines used for the 
treatment of peptic ulcer, the diets sub- 
mitted were judged to be inadequate in 
thiamin, riboflavin and ascorbic acid. In 
the initial stages there were also inadequa- 
cies in calcium, phosphorus and iron. Most 
hospitals have stated that the application of 
routines is entirely an individual problem 
dependent upon the therapy ordered by the 
physician. 

Since diets have not been submitted by all 
the hospitals solicited, the material ac- 
cumulated to date does not represent a fair 
cross section of practice in the dietetic 
treatment of peptic ulcer. It is recom- 
mended that the project be continued for 
another year and that state and local 
associations collaborate in the study with a 
view toward getting the cooperation of the 
hospitals in their localities—CoraLiE M. 
GREEN, Chairman, Harper Hospital, 
Detroit. 
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Professional Education Section 


Chairman’s Summary 


The professional education of the dietitian 
is one of the major concerns of the entire 
Association. This section has as its special 
responsibility the upholdiag of standards 
of professional education and the establish- 
ment of criteria whereby these standards 
may be measured. 

The first responsibility which the Associa- 
tion assumes in the training of dietitians is 
to establish minimum requirements for 
admission to student dietitian training 
courses. Outline #1 attempts to state 
these course requirements in a form applica- 
ble to the various college curricula. Revi- 
sions of this outline have been made in the 
past to keep step with changing educational 
standards. The revision presented this 
year attempts to define the requirements 
more clearly in order to avoid certain mis- 
interpretations which were formerly possible. 
A tentative form was sent to 20 interested 
persons for criticism. After incorporating 
the suggestions received, the revision dated 
August 1939 was sent out to heads of home 
economics departments and directors of 
approved courses. Discussion of this revi- 
sion took place at the breakfast meeting 
of this group in Los Angeles. The Associa- 
tion assumes no responsibility in approving 
or disapproving of colleges, but accepts the 
listing as given in Bulletin 16, U. S. D. L., 
Accredited Higher Institutions. 

A second and major responsibility of the 
Association in the training of dietitians is the 
approval of student dietitian training 
courses for hospital, administrative, and food 
clinic experience. The inspection and ap- 
proval of such courses as meet the standards 
set by the Association is a responsibility of 
the Approval Committee, working with the 
Professional Education Section chairman. 
The list of approved training courses 
constitutes the report of this committee. 
The personnel of the three subcommittees 
making up the Approval Committee is as 
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follows: For Hospital Courses, Blanche 
Bohach, Lute Troutt, and Nelda Ross, 
chairman. For Administrative Courses, 
Cecelia McCarthy, Katharine M. Ansley, 
and Katharine W. Harris, chairman. For 
Food Clinic Courses, Dorothy Hacker, 
Mabel Perry, and Sophia Halsted, chairman. 

The awakening of a need of trained 
dietitians in schools, colleges, hospitals and 
commercial organizations is also a responsi- 
bility of the Association. The Maryland 
Professional Education Section has taken a 
lead in this direction by making a state 
survey of the number of dietitians employed 
by such institutions. This survey has 
aroused inquiries regarding the advantages 
of employing trained dietitians. It is 
recommended that some further activities 
along this line might be sponsored by the 
national Professional Education Section in 
the future. 

The project activities of this section have 
usually been formulated in response to 
requests for information from members. 
Numerous letters of inquiry regarding 
special problems and policies are answered 
directly when possible. Suggestions regard- 
ing problems which need further investiga- 
tion are welcomed by the section chairman. 
The committee reports which follow indicate 
the accomplishments or progress made 
during the past year.— HELEN S. MITCHELL, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 


Committee Reports 


I. Planning a Nutrition Laboratory. Last 
year’s committee, which completed the 
“Outlines of Courses in Nutrition for 
Nurses”, recommended that some effort 
be made to establish standards for equipping 
laboratories for the teaching of nutrition. 
During the past year, the committee has 
concerned itself chiefly with the following 
aspects of the problem: (1) planning a 
suitable work unit including desk, sink and 
stove; and (2) selection of small equipment. 

The members of the committee living in 
and about New York held two meetings at 
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which they outlined the general plan, and 
studied the set-up of the work unit in 
particular. Under the direction of Dr. 
Mary de Garmo Bryan at Teachers College, 
two graduate students collected and organ- 
ized a large amount of pertinent material 
which is proving of value as the work 
progresses. Other members of the com- 
mittee are making a special study of ranges, 
and are collecting information on the small 
equipment required. Assistance was ob- 
tained from several manufacturing concerns 
who worked with the committee in drawing 
up laboratory lay-outs and work units. 

The activities of this committee are being 
continued and expanded according to plans 
already well under way, and it is recom- 
mended that the same committee be allowed 
to continue this study.—HELEN HUBBELL, 
New Haven Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 


II. The teaching of Nutrition to Medical 
and Dental Students. This project, studied 
in 1937 under the chairmanship of Frances 
MacKinnon, has been continued along lines 
suggested in the report presented at Mil- 
waukee and published in the December 1938 
issue of this JOURNAL, i.e.: (1) to complete 
collection of data from medical and dental 
schools; (2) to make a survey of questions on 
nutrition and diet therapy asked in state 
board examinations for graduates in medi- 
cine and dentistry; and (3) to make a study 
of the details of the nutrition courses by 
direct approach to the person teaching the 
subject (this was an additional project 
added this year). 

To complete the collection of data on 
nutrition courses in medical and dental 
schools, letters and questionnaires were sent 
directly to the deans of all schools from 
which no reply had been received. In 
addition to those in the United States, 
letters and questionnaires were also sent to 
the five largest medical and dental schools in 
Canada. The list of medical colleges re- 
ferred to was that published in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, August 
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27, 1938, pages 786-787. The Proceedings 
of the American Association of Dental 
Schools for March 13, 1938, with revisions, 
served as source material for dental schools. 

Nutrition Courses in Medical Schools. Of 
the 82 medical schools approached, replies 
were receivei ‘rom 76. Twenty report 
giving separate courses in nutrition which 
are listed as nutrition or dietetics in the 
school catalog, 3 of which give additional 
work in other courses. In 51 schools the 
instruction is given in connection with other 
courses. Five report no instruction given, 
principally schools offering only the first 2 
years of medicine. 

In 7 of the 20 schools where instruction 
is given as a separate course, physicians 
listed as associate professors or clinical in- 
structors in medicine teach nutrition; in 4 
it is taught by dietitians; in 5, by the pro- 
fessor of biochemistry or physiology; and in 
3, by the professor of nutrition or dietetics. 

In the 51 schools where nutrition is taught 
as a part of other courses, 9 report that 
dietitians and medical instructors do the 
teaching; in 2, the heads of nutrition depart- 
ments in hospitals; in 24, ‘“‘staff members’’; 
while 16 did not specify by whom the 
teaching was done. 

Nutrition is listed in the catalog by 26 
schools; not listed by 35; question not 
answered by 10; and 5 report no instruction. 

In reply to the question whether the 
course is required: 45 reply in the affirma- 
tive; 7 report it is voluntary; and 19 did 
not reply. 

Nutrition instruction is given in most 
schools in the third and fourth years and 
where taught as a part of other subjects is 
most often included in internal medicine, 
diabetic clinics, endocrinology, pharma- 
cology and diseases of metabolism. In 24 
schools it was given in the first and second 
years, and then usually with courses in 
hygiene, biochemistry and physiological 
chemistry. 

The instruction varied from 4 to 48 hours. 
Approximately half of the schools did not 
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reply to this question or said they were 
unable to estimate the time. The last was 
true particularly in schools where it was 
given as part of another course. The com- 
bination of lecture, demonstration and clinic 
was used most frequently. 

Salaries for the work were paid by the 
university, the medical school, state, hos- 
pital or by a combination of agencies. 
Only 5 stated that no remuneration was 
given for nutrition instruction. 

In most cases the nutrition courses were 
initiated by the dean, the department of 
medicine or interested faculty members. 
There was no uniformity in texts used. 
Most schools reported that no single text 
was used, but a variety of books, mimeo- 
graphed material and selected readings 
furnished the material for reference. 

Nutrition Courses in Dental Schools. 
Replies were received from 39 of the 44 
dental schools approached. Thirty reported 
that nutrition instruction was given, with 
15 giving separate courses and 15 presenting 
subject matter in connecticn with another 
course. Nutrition was given a separate 
listing as a course in the catalog of 21 
schools and was a compulsory part of the 
dental curriculum in 29 schools. 

Among the people giving the instruction, 
professors of physiological chemistry and 
dietitians or nutritionists were mentioned 
most frequently. When given as part of 
another course, 13 different subjects were 
listed with some phase of oral medicine or 
hygiene and children’s or preventive den- 
tistry appearing most often. 

There was no uniformity as to the year 
in which nutrition instruction was given. 
Seven schools reported it was given in two 
different years. The most emphasis in all 
schools was in the junior and senior years. 
Instruction hours varied from a total of 8 
to 32 per semester. In 15 schools it is con- 
ducted as a lecture course and in 13 as a 
combination of lecture, demonstration and 
clinic demonstration. There was also much 
variation in the text books used. Ten 
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schools reported using a textbook, with 3 
mentioning McCollum as the author. 

The’ dean, the dental school faculty or 
interested faculty members were responsible 
for starting the course in 18 schools. All 
schools giving a course reported that the 
college or university paid for the instruction. 

Survey of Questions Asked in State Board 
Examinations. Up-to-date lists of the of- 
ficers of state boards of medical and dental 
examiners were secured for each state. 
A letter explaining the growing interest and 
participation of association members in 
teaching nutrition to professional groups 
and requesting data on the questions asked 
by each state board was sent to each state. 

Replies to this part of the study were most 
meager. Only 30 were received in response 
to the 98 letters sent. Of those replying, 11 
stated that state board questions on any 
subject were never given out, 8 said no 
separate nutrition or dietetic questions were 
asked in their states, and 5 indicated they 
were given in connection with other sub- 
jects. Idaho, Washington, New York and 
Rhode Island sent the questions on dietetics 
and nutrition given to nurses, and Penn- 
sylvania sent those given to dental hy- 
gienists. The Dental Board of Iowa sub- 
mitted the rules and regulations of the 
practice of dentistry and their questions on 
Prevention I and II for both dentists and 
dental hygienists. This was the only set 
of questions prepared for medical or dental 
groups. 

Many of the examiners expressed great 
interest in the survey and asked that the 
results of the study be sent them for further 
disposition in their own state. 

Detailed Study of Nutrition Courses 
Taught by Association Members. At the 
dinner meeting in Milwaukee many mem- 
bers expressed keen interest in an outline of 
subject matter to be taught in medical and 
dental schools. Several members of the 
committee also wished to secure more details 
on subject matter from others now meeting 
the problem. A separate questionnaire 
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was developed by Marie Krause and Mabel 
Perry of New York Hospital and sent to 
35 dietitians and nutritionists working with 
medical and dental students. To date 
replies have been received from 19 members. 

The range of total teaching hours given 
by this group is from 2 to 160 hours. Most 
of the instruction is in the form of lectures 
although some offer demonstrations, several 
give work in the nutrition clinic, a few hold 
seminars and one has joint ward rounds on 
nutrition problems with the physicians. 

The dietitians and nutritionists are for 
the most part on the nutrition or college 
staff or on both staffs, or in the outpatient 
department. Remuneration from some de- 
partment of the university, college or out- 
patient clinics was reported by all except 5. 
Courses were initiated by the deans or 
medical chiefs of the college in all but 3 
schools. 

Classes are listed as being definitely 
scheduled in all replies. The distribution 
is as follows: 2 in the second year, 3 in the 
third year, 7 in the fourth year, 1 in both 
the second and fourth years, and 2 in both 
the third and fourth years. Three did not 
answer. 

Obviously there is a wide range of material 
offered. All courses seem to be planned 
with the aim of being sufficiently flexible 
to adjust to the needs of the individual 
student. Most of the courses are stated as 
being a new adventure and are still in the 
changing stage. Each attempts to include 
the fundamental concepts of normal nutri- 
tion and variations for therapeutic diets. 
One cannot help but be impressed by the 
limited amount of nutrition offered in a 
large number of medical and dental schools. 

Recommendation: At this stage it seems 
premature to plan an ideal course for the 
teaching of nutrition and dietetics to 
medical and dental students. However, it 
is recommended that a committee continue 
to study and attempt such an outline the 
coming year.—ANNA DEPLANTER BowEs, 
Chairman, Philadelphia Child Health Society. 


III. Visual Education. During the past 
year no new films of hospital dietary activ- 
ities have been made. Dietitians who have 
indicated an interest in having a film made 
reported that they were too busy in their 
departments to attempt it. 

Many requests have been received for 
films showing the different activities in a 
dietary department, and the films which 
are available were shown to several classes 
and other groups. The major points of 
interest were a well organized kitchen in 
operation, a metabolic unit showing nurses 
weighing food, and the activities of a dieti- 
tian in a nutrition clinic. 

It is recommended that the Association 
consider the possibility of owning educa- 
tional films which might be loaned or rented 
upon request of members.—CATHERINE 
Kocu, Children’s Convalescent Home, 
Cincinnati. 


IV. Prospectus for Hospital Courses for 
Student Dietitians. The initiation of a proj- 
ect for the preparation of a prospectus for 
hospital courses is consistent with pro- 
gressive development. This year the work 
has been of preliminary nature in order that 
ample opportunity may be given for appro- 
priate consideration of the general ideas 
before whatever processes that may seem 
essential for its satisfactory completion 
become too crystallized. 

This prospectus is designed to be a state- 
ment of factors influencing the successful 
execution of hospital courses with appro- 
priate characterization of each. This fur- 
ther revision of the present “Outline of 
Course for Student Dietitians in Hospitals” 
is intended, through reorganization and 
amplification of information now available, 
to be sufficiently comprehensive so that it 
may serve more fully as an informative 
guide for those who conduct hospital courses 
and those who, in some capacity designated 
by the Association, are concerned with them. 
It should be, likewise, of inestimable value 
in the organization of new courses. 
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In order to become further acquainted 
with tested precedents, considerable re- 
search was carried on and the various types 
of precedent were discussed with several 
leaders in related fields of education. Fol- 
lowing this study, the chairman made a 
careful analysis of current material pertain- 
ing to hospital courses. An outline was then 
prepared suggestive of the plan and content 
for a prospectus. This outline was the 
basis for informally discussing the pos- 
sibilities of such a prospectus with several 
representative members concerned or ac- 
quainted with these courses. Suggestions 
were incorporated or noted on the outline 
to be later used as the working basis for 
continuing the development of a prospectus. 

Whether such a statement is called a 
“prospectus” as is anticipated (at least 
tentatively) for the hospital courses, a 
statement of “‘policy,” of “essentials,” or of 
“standards,” it is an integral part of a 
unified education program. For this reason 
the initial task in preparing such statements 
as these is not so much the working out of 
the somewhat complicated details of an 
isolated problem as it is employing past 
experience for service of the future. Fre- 
quently the preparation of these has grown 
out of some form of survey, critical analysis, 
or appraisal of the existing status of the 
particular education program in relation to 
the end to be accomplished through it. 
The formulation of a plan and method by 
which the progressively adjacent problem 
or problems may be solved most advantage- 
ously for the program as a whole, has often 
been an important preliminary to the 
development or adaptation of whatever 
statements may have been called for. 
Although the approach by different associa- 
tions to the satisfactory development of 
such statements may be as individualized 
as the factual data which each contains, a 
study of several of them reveals first, that 
they have been motivated by a common 
purpose, and second, that it is the recog- 
nized aim of the particular education pro- 
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gram which determines the character of 
this statement. 

In the interest of a completed prospectus 
for hospital courses which may be a sub- 
stantial contribution, every effort has been 
made to carry the development of it this 
year as far as seemed compatible with the 
present provision for the study. Further 
development of the prospectus appears to 
imply the necessity for sufficient official 
consideration so that its possible bearing 
upon the program as a whole may be clearly 
determined. Since any specific recom- 
mendations would depend upon the nature 
of the consideration given to this year’s 
work, it seems fitting at this time to request 
only that any disposition of this study await. 
the opportunity for appropriate discussion 
of the problem as a whole as envisioned in 
the prospectus. Continuation of this study 
is strongly urged.— FLORENCE E. BATESON, 
Chairman, 2038 Cornell Road, Cleveland. 


V. Professional Advancement for Those 
Without Degrees. In 1937-1938, letters 
were mailed to all state professional educa- 
tion section chairmen asking them to 
locate dietitians in their state who would 
be interested in obtaining A.D.A. mem- 
bership but who lacked the required 
training. In addition, letters were sent to 
local presidents asking their cooperation, 
a questionnaire on extent and nature of 
requirements was mailed to each applicant, 
and a questionnaire was sent to the various 
colleges in the state to determine where 
the required training could be found. 

The results of these letters and question- 
naire were incomplete and rather unsatis- 
factory. It was decided to carry the project 
over for another year and to do more work 
through the state chairmen who might be 
able to reach the individuals needing help 
in a more personal way. 

This year all state professional education 
section chairmen were again approached and 
their assistance asked in securing the names 
and addresses of all dietitians in their state 
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who would be interested in A.D.A. mem- 
bership but who are not eligible due to the 
degree requirement. They were also asked 
to obtain the names and addresses of every 
college in their state offering courses in foods, 
nutrition or institution management, and 
whether or not these offer extension or 
summer courses. A list of colleges offering 
such courses will appear later in this 
JouRNAL. 

They were then asked, when sufficient 
data had been collected, to make duplicate 
lists of the names and addresses of the 
dietitians and the colleges cooperating, 
and to attempt to match up the dietitian 
and the college or university and see what 
could be done in each individual case. 

Thirty-four states were approached in 
this way. To date of July 10, 16 states 
had reported. Three gave no report on 
work with dietitians; 4, no report on colleges 
offering training; and four reported little 
progress. Washington and Montana re- 
ported all dietitians in the state were A.D.A. 
members. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Oregon gave excellent reports. Colo- 
trado, Iowa, Montana, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon and Pennsylvania had 
very complete reports on colleges offering 
training. In several cases there was delay 
because the current professional education 
section chairman’s name was not in the 
Association’s files. 

Many of the chairmen requested a chance 
to do more personal work with those 
dietitians who lack the required training. 
In New York, Dr. Bourquin and I have been 
in close touch with 17 dietitians who wish 
help. In most instances a way can be 
found to make both training and time for 
it available. It is felt that commendable 
work is being done in many states and that 
much more can be done by a personal 
approach to the dietitians who need or 
wish help—Emma L. Feeney, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Inspection and Approval of Student 
Dietitian Courses 


The regular biennial inspection of student 
courses was conducted between December 
1938 and June 1939 by Adeline Wood. As 
inspector, she visited 70 institutions offering 
approved courses for student dietitians, or 
courses desiring approval. At the time of 
inspection a survey was made of the 
physical opportunities afforded and the 
responsibilities of the dietary department 
as related to student training in actual 
operation. After the evaluation of the 
course, the strong points, weak points and 
suggestions, if any, for strengthening the 
course, were discussed with the director or 
directors and a written summary of this 
discussion sent in duplicate to the director, 
one copy of which was to be given to the 
superintendent or president of the in- 
stitution. 

Each application for approval was sent 
to the respective Approval Committee with 
a report of the inspector’s evaluation of 
the course as sent to the director of the 
course. Each member of the Approval 
Committee then indicated her opinion and 
reasons for approval or disapproval over 
her signature. 

A summary of these reports and recom- 
mendations was presented to the Executive 
Board on August 26, 1939. After due 
consideration of the report and thoughtful 
discussion of standards for student training, 
the list of courses published herewith was 
accepted as approved. 

Provisional approval was granted to 
certain courses applying for continued ap- 
proval where the course in question was 
undergoing extensive reorganization. This 
provisional approval was deemed advisable 
in order to offer the course director oppor- 
tunity to put into effect anticipated changes 
and thereby have her course functioning 
smoothly before reinspection of such course 
is requested. The Executive Board at its 
midyear meeting will then reconsider such 
courses. 
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Certain new courses applying for approval 
and visited by the inspector were found to 
be still in the process of organization. It 
was decided that a second application should 
be made by such course directors after the 
anticipated changes are actually functioning. 
Inspection may then be requested at their 
expense some time before the midyear 
Executive Board meeting or before July 1, 
1940, if the Approval Committee considers 
that they are ready for such inspection prior 
to the next regular biennial inspection. It 
was deemed unwise to list these new courses 
until they had fully met the requirements 
of the Association. 

A bird’s-eye view of what our courses 
are offering and what problems are para- 
mount has been gleaned from the inspector’s 
report. Most of the Hospital Courses are 
well balanced and the interest of dietary 
staff, hospital directors and students was 
outstanding. Diet therapy procedures and 
experience in infant formulae technic are 
generally the best developed phases of the 
hospital training for student dietitians. 
There is a prevailing policy to coordinate 
therapeutic diets with house diets in con- 
tent, preparation and service, especially in 
qualitative diets. Quantitative diets in 
this respect are progressing in varying 
degrees, the greatest variable being service. 

The administrative experience afforded 
in hospital courses is generally strong in 
personnel, job analysis and food service to 
patients; weak in purchase procedures, 
especially specifications, and methods for 
cost control. Experience in food prepara- 
tion is varied and is usually optional for the 
students. It is recommended that this 
experience be required and definitely sched- 
uled as experience in the use of heavy duty 
equipment and basic quantity cookery. 

The attempt to offer teaching experience 
in student nurses’ classes meets with 
difficulty in actual performance with regard 
to both normal nutrition and diet therapy 
lectures. The directors of the nurses’ 
training strenuously object to student 
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dietitians giving these lectures. Perhaps 
experience in setting up class plans for 
lectures to nurses might be stressed where 
actual teaching is impossible. Student 
dietitians themselves offer the criticism that 
mere auditing of lectures given to student 
nurses, especially in normal nutrition, is a 
repetition of much-stressed college work. 
It was suggested that students audit these 
lectures according to the class plans used, 
thus stressing pedagogical methods as well 
as subject content. A general impression 
was obtained that some projects and prob- 
lems proved to be little more than “busy 
work”, Suggestions were made that prob- 
lems and projects be selected as directly 
applicable to the training procedures and 
be included with the training routine and 
not isolated from it. 

All but 5 of the hospital courses had some 
form of clinic experience to offer, varying 
from full-time clinics with a full-time 
dietitian, to staff dietitians on duty in 
clinics at certain appointed hours on certain 
days. The latter is the more usual in the 
majority of the courses. In a third set-up, 
a staff dietitian is on call when either the 
physician or social service department 
request nutritional advice for the patient. 
Two of the 5 hospitals not affording clinic 
experience make affiliation for this train- 
ing. One of the remaining 3 has made an 
affiliation since inspection. 

In all Administration Courses the food and 
service standards are unusually good. 
Strong phases of training in all courses are 
purchasing procedures, cost accounting, 
methods for cost control, menu making 
for nutritional adequacy, food preparation, 
food service of at least 3 types, personnel 
management, and housekeeping. As in 
hospitals, better developed specifications for 
purchasing would strengthen the training. 

In Food Clinic Courses, teaching experi- 
ence, both for the group and for the in- 
dividual, is particularly well planned and 
executed, giving due consideration to 
problems of environment, racial food habits 
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and the financial status of the patient. 
Some further consideration is to be given 
by the Food Clinic Approval Committee 
as to organization and requirements for 
future clinic courses. 

It is suggested that in the future, ap- 
proval of cooperative courses be granted 
only when conditions permit no alternative 
plan for establishing a student course; and 
that not more than 3 or 4 cooperative 
institutions take part in such training 
courses. Cooperative courses, particularly 
those with several affiliations, are unwieldy 
for good management, have a definite 
tendency toward the duplication of training 
and add to the difficulties of adjustment 
for the student. 

General comments made by directors of 
approved courses concerning the academic 
training of students indicated weakness 
along 3 lines: methods of teaching, quantity 
cookery, and the sociological point of view. 

The attitude of course directors toward 
inspection was well-disposed and practically 
all commented that inspection was looked 
upon as a constructive means for the im- 
provement of courses, rather than merely as 
a possible source of unfavorable criticism. 


Executive Board! 


Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, August 
26-27, 1939. Members present: Anna M. 
Tracy, president; Mrs. Beula B. Marble, 
president-elect; Angeline Phillips, secretary; 
Sarah Elkin Braun, treasurer; Grace Bulman, 
chairman, Administration Section; Helen 
E. Walsh, chairman, Community Education 
Section; Frances MacKinnon, chairman, 
Diet Therapy Section; Dr. Helen S. Mit- 
chell, chairman, Professional Education 


1 Condensed reports of the sessions of the 
Executive Board, the House of Delegates, the 
Business Meeting, and of the Investigation, 
Journal and Placement Bureau Boards, appear 
in this JournaLt. The complete notes of these 
meetings are on file in the Business Office of the 
Association. 
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Section; Mary I. Barber, by invitation; 
Adeline Wood, inspector of training courses, 
by invitation; Mary P. Huddleson, JourNAL 
editor; and Dorothy I. Lenfest, business 
manager. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president at 10:00 a.m. It was moved and 
carried that the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting be dispensed with. 

The appointment of Mrs. Bessie Brooks 
West to fill the unexpired term of office 
of Dr. Ruth Wheeler on the Journal Board 
was approved. 

Letters of appreciation from members of 
the Canadian Dietetic Association regard- 
ing the cooperation of the A.D.A. in the 
inspection of two Canadian dietitian train- 
ing courses were read. 

Joint Report of Chairmen of Professional 
Education Section and of Inspector of Train- 
ing Courses. The president turned the 
meeting over to Dr. Mitchell, who explained 
that the inspection report is based upon the 
inspector’s report and the action of the 
Approval Committee. Miss Tracy ex- 
plained that all correspondence to hospitals 
whose inspection reports contained any 
negative statements was approved by herself 
and Dr. Mitchell before being sent out. 

Miss Wood read the complete report of 
her inspection, each section being fully 
discussed as it was read. 

It was moved and carried that the recom- 
mendation to the effect that each adminis- 
trative course rotate all students through 
all available units be accepted by the 
Executive Board and referred to the Ap- 
proval Committee on Administrative 
Courses. 

It was moved and carried that the sug- 
gestions made by the inspector with regard 
to requirements for establishing additional 
clinic courses be referred to the Food Clinic 
Course Approval Committee for possible 
addition to their set of requirements and 
then referred to the Executive Board for 
consideration at the mid-winter meeting. 

It was moved and carried that, as re- 
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quested by the Canadian Dietetic Associa- 
tion in 1939, the Executive Board authorize 
inspection of certain Canadian hospital 
courses for student dietitians, upon request, 
for the next regular inspection, the hospitals 
in question to share the expenses of salary 
and travel of the inspector. 

It was moved and carried that the recom- 
mendations of the inspector concerning co- 
operative courses, to the effect that such 
courses be established only where there is no 
other alternative, be accepted. The recom- 
mendation further stated that the maximum 
number of institutions making up a co- 
operative course be limited to not more 
than 3 or 4. 

It was moved and carried that the 
recommendations of the inspector concern- 
ing cooperative courses, as approved by the 
Approval Committee and Executive Board, 
be published in the JourNAL. 

It was moved and carried that the Execu- 
tive Board adopt the suggestion of the 
inspector regarding provisional approval of 
courses, the conditions for the provisional 
approval being as follows: That those 
making application for continued approval 
and reporting effected and anticipated 
changes which seem likely to strengthen the 
course sufficiently to meet the standards, be 
tendered a provisional certificate, the period 
of provision to expire with the mid-winter 
Executive Board meeting of the following 
year. 

It was moved and carried that the courses 
recommended by the inspector for continued 
approval, without reservation, be so ap- 
proved. 

It was moved and carried that the new 
courses recommended by the inspector for 
approval without reservation beso approved. 

A general discussion of all courses 
followed. 

This meeting of the Executive Board 
adjourned at 4 p.m. 


The Executive Board was called to order 
again at 5:00 p.m. with the same members 
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present, at which a general discussion of 
courses continued. 

Report of Special Committee Appointed to 
Study the Desirability of Employing a 
Member of the A.D.A. in the Capacity of 
Educational Director. It was moved and 
carried that the report be accepted by the 
Executive Board for consideration. The 
possible ways of increasing the income of 
the Association to meet the increasing 
expense of an additional employee were 
discussed. 

Report of Finance Committee. The treas- 
urer read the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee and it was moved and carried that the 
report be accepted by the Executive Board 
as presented by the treasurer. 

The afternoon session adjourned at 8 p.m. 


The evening session of the Executive 
Board was called to order at 9 p.m. with 
the same members present. 

The president presented the report of 
Lenna F. Cooper as chairman of a special 
committee to study the question of pro- 
fessional relations. The report was accepted. 

Reports of Section Chairmen. The read- 
ing of the reports of the section chairmen 
was dispensed with, these having been 
presented to and approved by the president 
before the meeting of the Executive Board. 
The reports of the editor, business manager 
and special advertising representative were 
then presented. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:30 a.m. 
August 27, 1939. 


The meeting of the Executive Board was 
called to order at 8:00 p.m. on August 27. 
The same members were present and a 
further discussion of training courses 
continued. 

The president then presented Joan 
Woodhill from Australia, who explained 
the position of the A.D.A. members in 
Australia regarding the acceptance of in- 
adequately prepared students from Aus- 
tralia into training courses in the States. 
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Miss Woodhill presented a plan from Miss 
Gordon for exchange of dietitians between 
the hospitals of Australia and those of the 
United States. The president suggested 
that Miss Woodhill write a statement, 
outlining the plan formally. When this 
is received it will be considered in detail. 

The national publicity chairman then 
read a report of her activities for the year. 

Report of the Secretary. Angeline Phillips, 
secretary of the Association and chairman 
of the Membership Committee, then pre- 
sented membership applications for the 
consideration of the Board. 

Considerable discussion followed as to 
what constitutes an accredited college. 
Mrs. Marble moved that a committee made 
up of members familiar with the work of 
accrediting agencies be appointed to advise 
the Membership Committee and the Execu- 
tive Board. The motion was carried. 

Report of the House of Delegates. The 
president read the report of the chairman 
of the House of Delegates. It was moved 
and carried that the report be accepted, 
and that the president announce to the 
membership at the Annual Business Meet- 
ing the vote of the House of Delegates that 
the chairman of the House be made a 
member of the Executive Board, serving as 
vice-president, after the 1940 meeting. 

Report of Investigation Board. The presi- 
dent read the report of the Investigation 
Board. It was moved and carried that the 
Executive Board accept the report and that 
the procedure suggested be put on trial. 

Report of Placement Bureau Board. The 
president presented the report of the Place- 
ment Bureau Board, which was accepted. 

Report of Journal Board. Dr. Mitchell 
read the report of the Journal Board which 
was accepted. 

Funds Spent for Hospitality by Local 
Groups During Convention. The president 
stated it had been suggested that the 
Executive Board go on record as being in 
favor of limiting the funds spent on hos- 
pitality by the local groups during conven- 
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tion arrangeménts. After discussion, it 
was moved and carried that there be added 
to convention procedure the provision that 
the amount spent by local associations on 
hospitality shall not exceed the amount 
allotted by the A.D.A. and that this amount 
could well be less. This action is to be 
referred to the House of Delegates. 

Revision of Association Folder. ‘The presi- 
dent announced that a committee under 
the chairmanship of Ruth White was pro- 
ceeding with the revision of the Association 
folder. 

Services of A.D.A. Offered to Red Cross. 
The president read a communication which 
contained the suggestion that the A.D.A. 
offer its services to the Red Cross for relief 
work in disaster. Consideration was given 
to this suggestion and it was moved and 
carried that the communication be referred 
to the incoming Executive Board. 

Report of Educational Exhibits Committee. 
The report was presented in which a sug- 
gestion appeared that the Association pre- 
pare a permanent exhibit for the Rosenwald 
Museum in Chicago. Three separate esti- 
mates of the cost of this exhibit were read. 
The matter was discussed but no definite 
action was taken. 

Report of Legislative Committee. The 
president presented the report of this 
committee. The suggestions made in this 
report were of such nature that the president 
felt more consideration should be given to 
them than was possible at the moment. 
The report was therefore referred to the 
incoming Executive Board. 

The president announced that the Shep- 
pard Bill S. 1615, designed to give enlisted 
army status to dietitians employed in army 
hospitals, was held up in the Budget Bureau. 
There was no further development regard- 
ing the bill in this session of Congress. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:00 a.m. 


Investigation Board 


Los Angeles, August 27, 1939. Present: 
Dr. Margaret Ohlson, chairman; Anna M. 
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Tracy, president, A.D.A.; Mrs. Mary P. 
Huddleson, JourNAL editor; and Dr. Helen 
S. Mitchell, representing the Journal Board. 
The meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Ohlson at 11:30 a.m. 

The report of the Board was read by Dr. 
Ohlson as follows: 


The activities of the Investigation Board 
have been limited to the judgment of the 
merits of products of a list of firms submitted 
by the business manager as possible pur- 
chasers of advertising space. Each member 
of the Board has rendered her own judgment 
based on printed advertising copy supplied 
by the manufacturer. It is the feeling of the 
members of the present Board that opinions 
formulated in this way are not an expression 
of the aims of the Investigation Board as 
stated in the Constitution, and may be harm- 
ful to the standing of the Association. 
Therefore ii is felt that if the Investigation 
Board is to be retained, definite policies and 
procedures should be developed for the 
guidance of future members. The following 
recommendations are submitted by the 
members of the Board. 

1. A special committee on advertising 
policies should be retained to enlarge upon 
the general principles stated in Miss Ed- 
ward’s report of February, 1939. Specific 
recommendations of policy should be de- 
veloped as the occasion arises. 

2. Requests concerning products proposed 
for advertising space in the JouRNAL and 
exhibits at the annual meeting should be 
submitted to the Board far enough in advance 
of publication that the Board may have an 
opportunity to investigate the product and 
render a group decision in which individual 
bias will be minimized. 

3. The Reports of the Council on Foods 
of the American Medical Association and 
other published material such as the dis- 
cussions of the Federal Trade Commission, 
should be requested for study when available. 

4. The Association should investigate the 
possibility of using certain sources of infor- 
mation concerning the reliability of products 
proposed for advertising space which might 
be available to the Association without cost 
or at a minimum expense; i.e. the facilities 


for testing foods and equipment found in 
qualified departments of home economics in 
our larger colleges and universities, in certain 
hospital kitchens, in the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, etc. 

5. That the editor and the business man- 
ager of the JourNAL work with the Investi- 
gation Board in compiling a file of reliable 
data concerning materials proposed for 
advertising. 

6. Renewal of approval of a product for 
advertising and exhibit must be made every 
3 years. 

For the convenience of future Board mem- 
bers, a complete file of the correspondence 
leading to this report is appended. 


The report as read by Dr. Ohlson was 
accepted for the action of the Executive 
Board, after some discussion by the presi- 
dent, Miss Tracy, and the chairman, 
Dr. Ohlson. 

The editor stated that when the JouRNAL 
advertised a product, by implication one 
could assume that the product so advertised 
was approved by the Association. Up to 
the present year the editor has had no ad- 
vance information regarding the opinions 
of the Investigation Board concerning prod- 
ucts to be advertised. Therefore copy for 
advertising space already contracted for, 
when received by the editor, should have 
previously received the well considered 
action of the members of the Investigation 
Board of which the editor should have had 
some foreknowledge. Dr. Ohlson agreed 
that the editor should have the same ad- 
vance information as the members of the 
Board. Miss Tracy stated that if the 
proposed constitutional change is made, the 
editor as ex-officio member of the Investiga- 
tion Board would automatically take part 
in the preliminary action of the Board. 

Dr. Ohlson emphasized the need for 
ample time in which to formulate opinions 
concerning proposed advertising copy. 

The question of tenure of acceptance of 
advertisers and advertised products was 
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brought up and this was finally settled as of 
3 years duration. 

No further business to come before the 
Board, the meeting adjourned. 


Journal Board 


Los Angeles, August 27, 1939. Present: 
Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, Laura Comstock, 
Rosalie S. Godfrey, and Mrs. Bessie Brooks 
West. The president, Anna M. Tracy; 
president-elect, Mrs. Beula B. Marble; and 
Mary I. Barber, Dorothy Lenfest, Dr. 
Margaret Ohlson, Emma L. Feeney and 
the JouRNAL editor were also in attendance. 
The meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Martha Koehne, chairman, at 12:30 p.m. 

Dr. Koehne read the purpose and duties 
of the Journal Board, each article of which 
was discussed and approved, with certain 
minor changes. It was moved and carried 
that the outline of the organization as dis- 
cussed be submitted to the Executive Board 
for final approval. 

The editor presented a report on the 
JourNAL which included a comparison of 
the first 7 issues of 1939 with those for 1938, 
and a statement of topical space distribution. 

It was moved and carried that papers 
based on subsidized research, when pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL, should carry a foot- 
note acknowledging this fact. 

It was moved and carried that the ques- 
tion of further exchange subscriptions be 
left to the discretion of the editor. 

Dr. Koehne asked for suggestions regard- 
ing JOURNAL expansion or development, 
particularly with regard to the inclusion of 
more administrative articles. Miss Tracy 
stated that she believed when it came to 
matters of general interest the JOURNAL 
cannot be separated from Association 
policies, and that in general the Association 
is looked upon as a group concerned with the 
clinical application of research rather than 
the administrative and practical problems 
of food production. If the Association is 
gaining by maintaining that position among 
related groups, she declared, then there is 
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nothing further to be said, but if the 
Association is not gaining by maintaining 
that status, there is a lot to be said. Dr. 
Mitchell stated that she also was in favor 
of broadening the scope of membership 
interest. She agreed with Miss Tracy that 
the A.D.A. was still considered to be pri- 
marily concerned with hospital interests. 
Miss Tracy felt that this was an Associa- 
tion as well as a JOURNAL problem. 

Dr. Koehne presented a suggestion made 
by Lenna F. Cooper that a section appear 
in the JouRNAL each month which would 
include current data on equipment, foods 
and institutional supplies. It was moved 
and carried that the Journal Board recom- 
mend the inclusion in the JouRNAL of 
helpful information for administrators, and 
that the details of such a plan be left to 
the incoming Journal Board. 

The discussion on means of expanding 
administration interest continued and it 
was finally moved and carried that the 
incoming chairman of the Journal Board 
through the Chicago office write to the 
various state associations, where the matter 
is to be referred to the chairmen of ad- 
ministration sections and program chairmen, 
urging the inclusion in their programs of 
more administrative topics and the sub- 
mission of such papers to the editor for 
publication when possible. 

It was moved and carried that a com- 
mittee be appointed, possibly with a 
member of the Journal Board serving as 
chairman, to prepare reference sheets on 
terminology, to be of assistance to the 
editorial staff of the JouRNAL. The editor 
suggested that this be divided into two 
topics, administration, and nutrition and 
diet therapy. Dr. Koehne said this proj- 
ect might be worked out as an activity of 
the Administration and Diet Therapy 
Sections. 

The question of the incorrect spelling 
of various words, such as “dietitian” 
spelled as “dietician”, was discussed, and 
it was moved and carried as the recom- 
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mendation of the Journal Board that the 
secretary of the Association be authorized 
to write to publishers and others con- 
cerning such matters, at the direction 
of the chairman of the Journal Board. 

The question of dividing the JouRNAL 
into four sections was discussed and dis- 
missed as impractical at this time. 

After a discussion of advertising policy 
it was moved and carried that the editor 
be given the authority to accept or refuse 
advertising copy irrespective of previous 
endorsement or acceptance by organizations 
other than the A.D.A. 

It was moved and carried that the Journal 
Board recommend to the Executive Board 
that when advertising copy that could be 
subject to serious criticism is presented for 
the JouRNAL, that a letter, over the signa- 
ture of the president of the A.D.A., be sent 
to the advertising agency, suggesting 
modifications that would be acceptable to 
the Association. 

Dr. Margaret Ohlson, chairman of the 
Investigation Board, said that if the Board 
is to be an Investigation Board in operation 
as well as name, there should be ample 
opportunity and time for such investiga- 
tions, so that no hasty and unwarranted 
action may result. 

Miss Tracy spoke of the work of the 
Placement Bureau and it was moved and 
carried that the Journal Board solicit an 
editorial to be written jointly by the 
director and the chairman of the Placement 
Bureau Board on the subject of various 
problems connected with the Placement 
Bureau. 

Florence Bateson spoke in regard to ab- 
stracts from educational publications and it 
was moved and carried that for the coming 
year certain abstracts on education sub- 
mitted by Miss Bateson to the editor and 
to certain members of the Journal Board, 
appear in the JOURNAL. 

No further business being presented the 
meeting adjourned at 2:50 p.m. 
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Placement Bureau Board 


Los Angeles, August 27, 1939. Present: 
Selma Streit, Anna M. Tracy, president, and 
Dorothy I. Lenfest, director of the Place- 
ment Bureau. The meeting was called to 
order by Miss Streit at 10:30 a.m. as 
scheduled in the program. 

It was recommended that no state Place- 
ment Bureau chairmen be appointed and 
that each Placement Bureau Board member 
write state presidents in her district, 
notifying each regarding the aims and 
purposes of the Board and recommended 
procedures after the duties of the Board have 
been defined and a program of procedure 
developed. 

In commenting on the statement in the 
Board report that acceptance of students 
in the late summer causes a scarcity of 
dietitians for summer relief work and the 
giving of positions to untrained members, 
the suggestion was made that the quarterly 
or semester admissions of students to ap- 
proved training courses as a means of 
solving this problem be referred to the 
directors of approved courses at the break- 
fast meeting. 

It was also recommended that the Board 
statement, regarding the need of calling to 
the attention of dietitians that truly critical 
recommendations should be prepared in 
order to give a comprehensive picture of 
the applicant to the employer, and in the 
interest of satisfactory placements, be 
presented at the breakfast meeting of 
directors of approved courses and heads of 
home economics departments. 

It was recommended that some type of 
rating sheet be developed which may be 
used to supplement the usual reference sheet. 

It was recommended that the interest of 
the Association as a whole be stimulated 
by an editorial discussion of the outstand- 
ing problems of the Bureau in the JouRNAL, 
and that the recommendation be referred 
to the Journal Board and the JourNAL 
editor. 
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The means of informing employers out- 
side of the hospital field regarding the 
Association and the Placement Bureau were 
discussed. It was recommended that the 
question whether or not the Board be asked 
to consider publications which might be 
used as a means of acquainting college 
administrators with the Association be re- 
ferred to the Executive Board. 

There being no further business to be 
considered, the meeting adjourned. 


House of Delegates 


Los Angeles, August 27, 1939. Motions 
carried by the House of Delegates as sub- 
mitted to the Executive Board for their 
action: 

(1) That the 50-cent refund made to 
states on membership dues be discon- 
tinued in 1941. 

(2) That the chairman of the House of 
Delegates be made a member of the 
Executive Board by becoming the 
vice-president after the 1940 meeting. 

(3) That the first choice for the annual 
meeting in 1941 is St. Louis, second, 
Chicago, third, Detroit. 

The delegates were asked to report to 
their state associations that state member- 
ship rolls must be kept in line with those of 
the A.D.A. 

A committee was appointed to recommend 
a uniform title for state associations. 

A nominating committee was appointed 
to submit a double slate for chairman and 
secretary of the House of Delegates, the 
secretary to be elected for one year in 1939 
and for two years thereafter. 

The House adjourned to meet for elec- 
tion of these two officers on Monday after- 
noon, after the Annual Business Meeting. 


Business Meeting 


Los Angeles, August 28, 1939. The 
business meeting of the Twenty-second 
Annual Meeting of the A.D.A. was called 
to order by the president, Anna M. Tracy, 
at3:15p.m. After several announcements 
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the president turned the chair over to the 
secretary, Angeline Phillips. 

The secretary, as chairman, called for 
the president’s report which was read by 
Miss Tracy. It was moved and carried 
that the report be accepted. 

The president then took the chair and 
called for the report of the president-elect, 
Mrs. Beula B. Marble. The report was 
read and accepted. 

The chair announced that the vice- 
president had been unable to attend the 
meeting and that there was no report from 
her. 

The chair called for the report of the 
secretary, Angeline Phillips, which was read 
by the secretary, and accepted. 

The chair then called for the report of 
the treasurer and chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Mrs. Sarah Elkin Braun, which 
was read. 

The chair announced that if it met with 
the approval of the membership, the reports 
of the section chairmen would not be read 
at this meeting since each section had a 
scheduled meeting at which the reports 
were to be presented in detail. This met 
with general approval. 

The chair called for the reports of the 
Journal editor, and the business manager, 
which were read. 

The chair announced that the reports of 
the meetings of the Investigation Board, 
the Journal Board and the Placement 
Bureau Board had been presented to the 
Executive Board and had been acted upon 
by that body, and that these would appear 
in the summary reports of the annual 
meeting as published in the JouRNAL. 

The chair called for the report of the 
Revisions Committee, which was read by 
the chairman, Dr. Jennie Tilt, and action 
taken as follows: Revisions to Article V, 
Sections 1 and 2, and Article VI, Sections 
1 and 2 were read. It was moved and 
carried that the revisions as read be adopted. 
Following a request from Mrs. Marble, the 
meaning of the term “ex-officio” was ex- 
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plained by the parliamentarian. A motion 
was made and carried that the proposed 
revision of Article V, Section 2, be amended 
to read: “The Journal editor and business 
manager shall be ex-officio members without 
vote.” A motion to accept the proposed 
revision of Article V as printed and amended, 
and Article VI as printed, was carried. 

Dr. Tilt then read the proposed revisions 
to the By-Laws. It was moved that the 
proposed revision to Article V, Section 3 of 
the By-Laws be amended to read: ‘‘Organi- 
zation. This Board shall consist of three 
active or life members.” The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

It was moved and carried that the pro- 
posed revision of Article V, Section 4, of 
the By-Laws be amended to read: “The 
Journal editor and the business manager 
shall be ex-officio members without vote.” 

It was moved and carried that the pro- 
posed revision of Article II, Section 2 of the 
By-Laws be amended to read: “Nomina- 
tions for the office of chairman of the House 
of Delegates shall be made by a nominating 
committee consisting of three members of 
the House of Delegates.’ 

It was moved and carried that the pro- 
posed revision of Article II, Section 1 (part 
1) of the By-Laws be amended to read: 
“The delegate must be a person who has 
been an active member—or a life member, 
in good standing, of the A.D.A. at least 
three years next preceding the session of 
the House of Delegates at which she is to 
serve’, and that all mention of state 
affiliation in this regard be omitted from 
the Constitution and By-Laws. 

It was moved that the proposed revision 
of Article V, Section 3 of the By-Laws be 
amended further to read: “The Journal 
editor shall be an ex-officio member with- 
out vote.” The motion was seconded but 
not carried. 

It was moved and carried that the pro- 
posed revisions to the By-Laws as amended 
be adopted. 

Dr. Tilt read the proposed revision of 
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Article V, Section 3 of the Constitution» 
and it was moved and carried that this 
revision be accepted. 

Dr. Tilt read the proposed revisions to 
Article V, Section 9, (parts 1 and 2) of the 
By-Laws. It was moved and carried that 
these proposed revisions be adopted. 

It was moved and carried that the read- 
ing of the reports of the other committees 
and committee chairmen be dispensed with. 

There being no further business, the 
meeting adjourned at 5:00 p.m. 


Committees 
Educational Exhibits 


Throughout the year there has been a 
growing demand for the services of this 
committee. The panel display developed 
last year has been used at all national 
meetings displaying an Association exhibit. 
This exhibit was planned with removable 
panels, the first presenting ‘““The Training 
and Work of the Hospital Dietitian.” 

For other conventions the panels have 
been changed. At the American Dental 
Association meeting and the Chicago Dental 
Society meeting the display carried two 
panels, one entitled “Foods for Tooth De- 
velopment and Tooth Protection” and the 
other, “Some Foods Containing 0.29 Grams 
or 12.5 Shares of Calcium” with the sub- 
title, “Equivalent to Calcium in One Cup 
Milk.” For the Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, we used 
a “Food for Health” panel and on a second 
panel we stressed school lunch planning 
through “A Guide for Planning a Good 
School Lunch.” 

At the American Public Health Associa- 
tion meeting we hope to present ‘Training 
of the Community Nutritionist” and “Work 
of the Community Nutritionist.” For the 
American Hospital Association meeting we 
plan to use as a background “The Training 
and Work of the Hospital Dietitian,” plus 
additional educational material as related 
to the work of the four sections of the 
Association. 
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At each of the meetings at which our 
exhibit has been on display, we have 
distributed the leaflet, “The American 
Dietetic Association,” prepared last year, 
and containing a brief résumé of the As- 
sociation work, and the leaflets “Food for 
Health” and “‘A Suggested Meal Guide.” 
In addition, we have distributed mimeo- 
graphed leaflets planned for each specific 
group. For instance, at the American 
College of Surgeons meeting we displayed 
“The Surgical Team is not Complete 
without the Services of the Dietitian”, 
and “Low Residueand Residue-F ree Foods’’; 
at the dental meetings, “Some Foods 
Containing 9.2 Grams or 12.5 Shares of 
Calcium”; and at the Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, “‘A Guide for Planning a Good School 
Lunch” as well as “Nutrition Bibliog- 
raphy for Health Education Teachers.” 

During the course of the year this com- 
mittee of the A.D.A. has been invited to 
send an exhibit to the following national 
meetings: American Dietetic Association, 
Milwaukee, October 9-14, 1938; American 
College of Surgeons, New York City, 
October 17-21, 1938; Chicago Dental 
Association, Chicago, February 13-16, 1939; 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, San Francisco, 
April 3-6, 1939; Tri-State Hospital As- 
sembly, Chicago, May 3-5, 1939; American 
Psychiatric Association, Chicago, May 8-12, 
1939; Catholic Hospital Association, Mil- 
waukee, June 12-16, 1939; and American 
Dental Association, Milwaukee, July 17- 
21, 1939. We have also been asked to 
give suggestions on exhibits for six state 
and other meetings. 

The A.D.A. has been invited to prepare 
a permanent exhibit for the Rosenwald 
Museum Hall of Science. The exhibit 
is to replace the temporary one set up 
previously. A special committee, with 
Millie Kalsem as chairman, was appointed 
for this activity. The committee, working 
with Dr. Carey, director of the museum, 
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has formulated a plan for an exhibit that 
is ready for the approval of the Executive 
Board of the A.D.A. There are two pos- 
sibilities for building this exhibit. Either 
we can present the detailed plans to the 
museum and they will take charge of all 
construction, or we can assume the entire 
responsibility for the construction and 
set-up. In either case, the A.D.A. is to 
pay the entire cost of construction. An 
estimate is being made by a private firm 
and also by the museum as to the cost of 
such an exhibit. A rough estimate is that 
the exhibit will cost approximately $1,000. 
The museum services the exhibit without 
charge to the Association. If the Execu- 
tive Board decides to carry out either of 
these plans, it is recommended that the 
same committee and committee members 
continue in charge until the exhibit is 
completed. It is also recommended that 
the Association either set up a creditable 
exhibit similar to that which the committee 
has already planned and which has been 
accepted by Dr. Carey, or not attempt 
to present an exhibit at all. 

Because of lack of space at the Los Angeles 
meeting the state associations were not 
invited to send exhibits this year. It is 
hoped, however, that such exhibits will be 
kept in mind for future meetings and that 
the state associations will routinely plan 
for exhibits as part of their year’s work. 

Your chairman invited several federal 
organizations, such as the Children’s Bureau 
and the Bureau of Home Economics, to 
send exhibits to the Los Angeles meeting. 
The Children’s Bureau declined the in- 
vitation because of the distance. They 
did state, however, that they would be 
interested in preparing an exhibit for the 
1940 meeting in New York. Again, we have 
invited the Social Welfare and Public Health 
Department of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association to display their collec- 
tion of publications for the use of workers 
in the field of public health and welfare. 

The national chairmen of the four sections 
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of the Association have acted as members 
of the Educational Exhibits Committee 
and have given much help in planning the 
exhibits to meet specific situations. It is 
urged that these chairmen continue with 
their assistance and actually list exhibit ac- 
tivities as one of the projects to be under- 
taken next year. In other words, it would 
be well to have a committee in each section 
working on exhibits for specific purposes so 
that progress and plans may be reported at 
the Executive Board’s midyear meeting. 

Your chairman still hopes that the As- 
sociation will eventually operate the edu- 
cational exhibit work entirely through the 
Business Office, with the chairman acting 
only in an advisory capacity. 

The committee wishes to thank all who 
have helped to make this year’s work a 
success. The state representatives have 
made the exhibits possible at national 
organization meetings. Tothem, especially, 
we extend our thanks. We are also 
grateful to members of the Executive 
Board, to those who have served on special 
call, and to the staff of the Business Office.— 
MARIETTA EICHELBERGER, Chairman, 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Legislative 


As Legislative chairman I have acted as 
delegate to the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee composed of 19 member organi- 
zations. Alma Bering of Sheppard Pratt 
Hospital, Towson, Maryland, has been the 
alternate. 

This committee has as its purpose the ad- 
vancement of legislation that may be of aid 
to women, the family or the home. Meet- 
ings are held each month while Congress is 
in session and at other times at the call of 
the chairman. It has been customary each 
year to have a dinner for the women in 
Congress, at which the aims and accomplish- 
ments of the committee are explained. 

Each member organization decides upon 
the legislation of interest to its particular 
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group and the representatives of each 
organization work toward effecting such 
legislation. 

I have served on the legislative committee 
of the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee which has been working for adequate 
appropriations for the Bureau of Home 
Economics, the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau. Miss Bering served on 
the legislative committee for the Food and 
Drug Act which was amended this spring 
and postpones until 1940 the effective date 
of certain of the provisions on labeling. 
It will be desirable to keep note of any 
legislation, during the next Congress, 
which may change the provisions regarding 
labeling. 

Action on the Sheppard Bill, HR. 4934 
and S. 1615 (to include dietitians in the 
army) has been postponed. The Budget 
Bureau recommended against its passage 
on the basis that it would increase ex- 
penditures at a time when government 
policy favored economy. The Sheppard 
Pay Bill for the increase in army nurses’ 
pay has had one reading and may be acted 
upon at the next Congress. If so, the 
A.D.A. should support it since it may 
ultimately affect army dietitians’ pay. 

Miss Bering and I suggest the following 
items as a partial legislative program, to 
which members of the Executive Board 
may wish to add others: (1) adequate 
appropriation for the United States Office 
of Education of the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Home Economics and 
the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture, and Children’s 
Bureau and Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor; (2) legislation in the 
interests of the consumer, especially for 
the protection of the consumer against 
unfair trade practices; (3) extension and 
improvement of the merit system in gov- 
ernment; (4) opposition to discrimination 
in government employment on the basis 
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of sex or marital status; and (5) legislation 
which may affect dietitians, such as army 
pay for nurses and dietitians —MARIE 
Mownt, College Park, Maryland. 


Library 


The requests for material from the lend- 
ing library from November, 1938 through 
July, 1939 have been numerous and varied 
in character. As reported by the Business 
Office they are as follows: 


Number of requests for library material. . 38 
Number of requests for the following 
types of material: 

Administrative 

Allergy Recipes 

Case Studies 

Clinic Organization 

Code of Ethics 

Diabetic Manuals 

Diet Manuals 

Floor Plans 

History of Dietetics 

Large Quantity Recipes 


Outlines for Student Dietitians 
Outlines for Teaching Student Nurses. . 
Public Health 


In addition, there were 6 requests which 
could not be filled for lack of appropriate 
material. 

Material on hand was checked and re- 
placed when obsolete, or worn from handling. 
Institutions who had no material on file 
were asked to contribute, and several new 
articles have been added to the library 
as a result. 

A form letter was sent to each state 
association asking for yearly programs. 
The response was very gratifying and a 
collection of these programs is now on hand. 

An article on the organization of central 
service is now being prepared as interest 
in this type of service has brought a number 
of requests. Requests for information on 
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housekeeping problems, job analyses, refer- 
ence books for student dieitians, and teach- 
ing outlines for public health nurses indicate 
that such information should also be 
available. 

The Business Office has set up a new 
card index file system which permits han- 
dling the library material more efficiently. 

We wish to thank all the member con- 
tributors for their assistance and co- 
operation during the year. The committee 
is especially grateful for the admirable work 
done by the Business Office—MARGARET 
CowDEN, Chairman, Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 


Publicity 


The most important part of the work of 
the national publicity chairman is con- 
cerned with the annual meeting. The 
arrangements of the local committee in 
Milwaukee headed by Mrs. Breta Luther 
Griem paved the way for excellent coopera- 
tion from the Milwaukee press. Abstracts 
of papers which were available before and 
during the meeting were sent to the science 
editors of syndicates and city papers. 
After the meeting, copies of the collection 
of special Wisconsin recipes were sent to 
editors of syndicates and food columns of 
city newspapers. 

Through these outlets nation-wide pub- 
licity was obtained for the A.D.A. in 1938; 
579 clippings from 313 cities distributed 
over 45 states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada, came in from the clipping bureau. 
The scrapbook containing these is to be on 
exhibit at the press headquarters in Los 
Angeles. 

The press luncheon, held annually dur- 
ing the meeting, is attended both by local 
publicity chairmen and editors of state 
bulletins. Discussion of methods to be 
used in obtaining publicity and means of 
financing the cost of printing the bulletins 
was lively and stimulating at the luncheon 
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in Milwaukee. Local broadcasts at two 
stations in Milwaukee were arranged daily 
through the efforts of the local publicity 
committee. Members of the Executive 
Board and others were interviewed in re- 
gard to the activities of the Association. 

The California Publicity Committee, of 
which Octavie de Beaulieu is chairman, suc- 
ceeded in securing excellent cooperation from 
the local press in Los Angeles and in outlin- 
ing plans for broadcasts during the meeting. 

Eleanora Sense, editor of the New York 
State Bulletin, assisted with the national 
publicity as she did last year in Milwaukee. 
—EpitH M. BARBER, Chairman, 36 W. 9th 
St., New York City. 


Special Committee on Professional Relations 


Because of the increasing number of 
short courses professing to train dietitians, 
now being offered to the public, it seemed 
advisable to ask for the approval of the 
standards of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation by the medical and hospital associa- 
tions now approving courses offered for 
various groups engaged in hospital work. 
Accordingly an appeal has been made to the 
American College of Surgeons, the American 
Medical Association, the American Hospital 
Association, and the Catholic Hospital 
Association requesting their recognition 
and approval of the standards of the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association for dietetians both 
as to training and experience; and their 
acceptance of our inspection and approval 
of hospital courses designed for the training 
of dietitians. 

These associations have expressed interest 
in our appeal, but have had to defer action 
until the meeting of their committees this 
autumn, 

We hope to secure their cooperation not 
only to maintain our own training standards 
but also to protect the hospitals and patients 
who would be affected by inadequate train- 
ing of the dietitian—Lrenna F. Cooper, 
Chairman, Montefiore Hospital, New York 
City. 
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Special Committee to Study the Desirability 
of Employing a Member of the American 
Dietetic Association in the Capacity of 
Educational Director 


A questionnaire was formulated as the 
first step of this committee in order to 
clarify our own thinking and to consider 
suggestions from others. In it we analyzed 
the duties which would naturally be assumed 
by such an appointee. The questionnaire 
was submitted to members of the Executive 
Board and House of Delegates and to past 
presidents. There was a 100 per cent 
response from the Executive Board, 73 per 
cent from past presidents, and 90 per cent 
from the House of Delegates. 

The Special Committee met on May 5, 
1939, and the chairman presented a digest 
of questionnaires returned. The committee 
considered the topic point by point, refer- 
ring to original replies when necessary, and 
then drafted their recommendations. These 
follow. 

Of first concern is the responsibility 
assumed by the Association in the inspec- 
tion and approval of organized courses for 
the postgraduate training of dietitians. 
This is a major activity and should be given 
detailed thought. An analysis of this 
obligation which would be one of the duties 
of an educational director, brings up the 
following points: She could study this field 
and bring to the president and Executive 
Board recommendations to increase the 
effectiveness of these courses. She would 
inspect all courses on the present approved 
list and any new ones making application. 
Inspection work could extend over a 2-year 
period. She would help to organize new 
courses. This would mean taking over a 
large amount of correspondence now being 
handled by the chairman of the Profes- 
sional Education Section. She should re- 
port to the Approval Committee. 

An educational director would view as a 
whole many of our activities which are not 
so tangible as the approved courses. She 
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would be aware of trends in the educational 
world as they affect the work of our Asso- 
ciation. She would discuss with home 
economics department heads the intricacies 
of our various requirements and would be 
continually thinking in terms of policy. 
She would visit as many colleges offering 
training for dietitians as possible. 

The Membership Committee has con- 
tributed an enormous amount of work. One 
of our present officers summed up the situa- 
tion by saying that this committee is really 
our state and national board of examiners 
and is setting up professional standards in 
all its work for the entire membership. The 
duties of the committee include checking 
transcripts, interpreting records, verifying 
references, endorsements, and the like. 
These duties require someone familiar with 
present educational institutions, their meas- 
uring devices, etc. An educational director 
would naturally be the number one member 
of this committee. This would provide 
continuity and consistency in membership 
policies. 

There is need for someone to coordinate 
the work of the various sections and com- 
mittees. There is also a real need for some- 
one to edit all material going out to the 
membership from members of the Executive 
Board, committee chairmen and others. 
The increasing amount of material going 
out from all officers and committees involves 
a tremendous amount of time spent in edit- 
ing. The president should not be called 
upon to do it, but the job must be handled. 
An educational director could assume this 
responsibility and ensure continuity as well. 

More and more we are being called upon 
to exhibit at important meetings. These 
exhibits should be prepared with a great 
deal of thought and skill. They should 
represent us at our best to the groups with 
which we are allied. An educational direc- 
tor could very well give time to this activity 
and relieve a committee chairman of much, 
but not all responsibility. 

Our library has never functioned as effi- 
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ciently as it should. An educational direc- 
tor could improve this service greatly for she 
would be acquainted with the needs of the 
profession, the various fields of work being 
handled by our membership, and the litera- 
‘ture thereof. She should supervise the 
office procedure relating to this service. 

An educational director could be of 
definite assistance to the director of the 
Placement Bureau. She would be in a 
position to confer with the director of the 
Placement Bureau and give advice on the 
selection of candidates for specific positions. 
With full cooperation between the two, 
there should be greater efficiency in the 
service rendered. 

As educational director, such an employee 
would confer with members of the Associa- 
tion when they come to the Business Office. 
She should attend meetings of boards and 
standing committees in a non-voting ca- 
pacity. She could represent the Associa- 
tion at meetings of affiliated state associa- 
tions and allied organizations at the request 
of the Executive Board. She could work 
with other organizations, when and if the 
A.D.A. could be of assistance. 

A résumé of some of the possible duties 
which an educational director in our Asso- 
ciation could assume, indicates that she 
could obtain and transmit to the Associa- 
tion the point of view of college faculties 
concerning our activities, and relieve our 
Executive Board members of some heavy 
responsibilities. An educational director 
would be appointed by the Executive Board 
and be held strictly accountable to that 
body for the performance of duty. She 
would, in other words, be grouped with 
other employees as indicated in the By- 
Laws, Article IV, Section 5. 

The Executive Board, as indicated by 
the president, was “unanimous in its opinion 
that the type of person we want is the type 
person who could handle the activities of 
the Association best described as ‘educa- 
tional’ as differentiated from ‘business’.” 
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In the questionnaires we therefore referred 
to such an employee as an “educational 
director” and this committee concurs in 
this opinion. 

The qualifications of an educational 
director would include: membership in the 
A.D.A. for at least 5 years, and therefore 
she would have met its education and experi- 
ence requirements; a master’s degree, if 
possible, and a doctor’s degree desirable; 
successful hospital experience and some 
college connection; and ability to work well 
with people. 

The committee recommends that the first 
appointment be for 2 years, subject to reap- 
pointment at 2-year intervals until retire- 
ment age. The initial annual salary should 
be $250 to $300 per month, plus a traveling 
budget and one month’s vacation with pay. 
The means of financing this work in an 
adequate manner is a serious consideration. 
The committee feels that there should be 
a reserve fund of about $10,000; that is, a 
fund large enough to meet expenses for 3 
years.—Laura Comstock, Chairman, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Resolutions 


For the first time in the history of the 
Association, the annual meeting, the 22nd, 
has been held on the west coast. At the 
close of a happy and successful convention 
we wish to express our appreciation to our 
hostesses, members of the California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington state associations, for 
all they have done to make our stay in Los 
Angeles highly satisfactory. 

While we realize that many people have 
contributed generously and effectively to 
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the meeting arrangements, we can here 
acknowledge only a few of these. 

Mary Northrop, program chairman, and 
her committee, are responsible for an inspir- 
ing program which has given us professional 
stimulation. 

To the members of the California Dietetic 
Association who have assisted Katharine 
Brown, chairman of local arrangements, we 
wish to express our appreciation. 

We gratefully acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to the committees for all they have done 
to make this meeting a successful one: Elsie 
Jo Nelson, hospitality; Octavie de Beaulieu, 
publicity; Mildred Chase Cooke and Reeva 
I. Hinyan, tickets and trips; and others who 
took care of the many details involved in 
the duties of hostess. 

We extend our thanks to the Los Angeles 
Home Economics Association for the gra- 
cious entertainment extended us at the tea 
on Sunday afternoon, and to those in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and San Francisco who were 
hostesses to travelers en route to the con- 
vention. 

Our friends, the exhibitors, have con- 
tributed to the interest of the meeting and 
we appreciate their attendance. To Dor- 
othy Lenfest, business manager, and to her 
staff we join with the exhibitors again to 
tender our appreciation for their excellent 
management. 

Weare well aware of the value of the work 
of our publicity chairman, Edith Barber, 
and her assistants. 

We recommend that these acknowledge- 
ments be adopted by the Association as 
resolutions.—LILL1AN B. Storms, Chair- 
man, ELIZABETH BALDWIN and ZELIA 
KESTER. 





EDITORIAL 


DIETETICS IN A DEMOCRACY 


The above title, that of an address 
by Mr. Harold J. Boyd, comptroller of 
the City of San Francisco, at the twenty- 
second annual meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association, seems as appropri- 
ate as any for a post-meeting editorial 
in these troubled times. For this 
eagerly awaited first meeting of the 
Association in golden, peaceful Cali- 
fornia came to a close just when the 
forces opposed to all that we hold dear 
were loosed upon a bewildered world. 
Following a week dedicated to discus- 
sions basically concerned with the phys- 
ical betterment of mankind, a week 
buoyant with the eager progressiveness 
of a group of alert, professional women 
united in a common aim, the impact of 
world events came with crushing force. 
From this week brimming over with the 
story of man’s advancements in con- 
quering disease and promoting physical 
well-being, we turned to read of man’s 
ingenuity in devising means for the 
mass destruction of his fellows. 

The shadow of world events today 
reaches out to all nations and ages of 
mankind, even to the child now happily 
at play. We cannot shut out the knowl- 
edge that in many a mother’s heart is 
deep sorrow and a sense of loss that can 
never be dispelled, and that in many 
another mother’s mind is the thought 
and the fear of what the morrow may 
bring toherown. We cannot be neutral 
in thought, therefore, for even a neutral 
must face facts. 

To the dietitian, whose reason for 
being is the promotion of health and 
well-being through good nutrition, war 


with its mass destruction of the most fit 
and its slow destruction of the non- 
combatant age and sex groups and the 
unfit through malnutrition, seems an 
especially mad and ghastly parade of 
futility. Those of us who were in the 
service in the last great war find it hard, 
almost impossible to believe that such 
a catastrophic turn of events should 
again overtake a large part of the world 
and that the situations from which we 
turned away with relief in November 
1918 should again loom over us. 

Events of the present multiply so 
rapidly that no one knows from day to 
day what tomorrow may bring. No 
idealistic slogans lighten the picture to 
give a semblance of purpose to any mass 
action we may take. It is a darker, far 
more realistic world than that of 1917. 
We have seen the futility of a “war to 
end wars” and instead of “making the 
world safe for democracy” it seems that 
democracy itself is on trial and must 
prove its right to survive. In the words 
of Mr. Boyd, perhaps democracy is an 
outmoded form, perhaps it is not worth 
saving, perhaps a personally dictated 
regimentation of human affairs is the 
easiest way out, but the decision rests 
with you, and “the doctrine of individual 
responsibility still exists.” 

History, the record of past events, 
cannot help us, for history, as Mr. Boyd 
told us, merely chronicles what hap- 
pened and seldom tells us why it hap- 
pened. And history, too often, is writ- 
ten by the victorious, and the purposes 
and principles of the defeated find no 
place in such records. But if we search, 
we find one bright note permeating the 
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records of the past. It is this: men have 
always evidenced a belief that there is 
a remedy for every wrong, and a solu- 
tion for every problem. Men struggle 
toward the light. And the inborn will 
of mankind toward right and justice and 
reason keeps hope alive. We have seen 
a nation wiped off the map, after its 
defenders have fought on, outnumbered, 
outgunned, their rations cut off, their 
cities in ruins, and knowing they could 
not win. But if the spirit survives and 
continues to do so, liberation will come 
again. If there be any meaning to such 
tragedies, this is it. 


BREAKFAST MEETING OF HEADS OF 
Home Economics DEPARTMENTS AND 
DrIRECTORS OF APPROVED CouRSsEs! 


The minimum requirements of stu- 
dents applying for admission to approved 
training courses was the subject of dis- 
cussion for this meeting, with Helen 
S. Mitchell presiding. A brief explana- 
tion was made of the recent revisions 
in Outline #1 as suggested and ap- 
proved by the Executive Board and by 
several other representatives of the two 
groups at the meeting. Further com- 
ments and criticisms were called for 
and there was free expression of opinion 
from the college group and representa- 
tives of institutions offering graduate 
training. 

The requirement of Biochemistry as 
listed in Outline #1 was questioned; 
some wishing to advance this require- 
ment, others suggesting that it be made 
optional or that some substitution be 
allowed. The concensus seemed to be 
in favor of leaving the requirement as 
it stands for the present. 


1 Annual Meeting, American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, August 29, 1939. 
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The number and type of courses in 
Education to be required were also dis- 
cussed with some divergence of opinion 
as to the need and usefulness of such 
courses for hospital dietitians. The 
chairman reminded the group that in 
listing minimum requirements it is neces- 
sary to recognize that the minimum is 
seldom ideal but that requirements 
must remain sufficiently elastic to fit 
the situation in various parts of the 
country without working too great a 
hardship on certain institutions prepar- 
ing students. The inspector of courses, 
Adeline Wood, reported that inability 
to teach a class was one of the most 
common student weaknesses mentioned 
by directors of approved courses. It 
was recommended that home economics 
faculties advise students regarding 
courses in Education according to their 
best judgment and the recommendations 
offered in Outline #1. 

The content and scope of courses in 
Human Nutrition were questioned in 
view of the tendency of colleges to offer 
two types of courses, one popular and 
one more scientific and with definite 
chemistry prerequisites. It was em- 
phasized that the latter type is a neces- 
sary background for a_ well-trained 
dietitian. 

The fact that some approved course 
directors require more than the mini- 
mum undergraduate credits as listed in 
Outline #1 is a problem facing home 
economics advisers. Some stated that 
no course should require more than the 
minimum number of credits as listed 
and others that a list of such additional 
requirements should be published. The 
chairman explained that a list of mini- 
mum requirements did not necessarily 
preclude additional requirements for 
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specific courses and that no outline 
could conceivably be made to fit all 
institutions or all types of courses. 
That is the reason for listing certain 
subjects in the right-hand column as 
desirable under given circumstances. 
Some personal vocational guidance and 
advice are necessary if the student is 
to obtain the best possible preparation 
for a chosen professional field. We 
should not aim merely to meet minimum 
requirements but rather to give the stu- 
dent the advantage of a little extra work 
if possible. If a student is interested 
in the administrative field she should 
take accounting, and if possible some 
other related course over and beyond 
the minimum requirements in this field; 
if she is interested in the medical applica- 
tion of diet she should take a course in 
diet therapy whether or not the hospital 
course requires it. Furthermore, even 
if Outline # 1 were accepted as the basis 
of requirements for all courses without 
exception, each director would still have 
the privilege of giving preference to the 
student who is better qualified by 
superior preparation. 

The evaluating of college credits 
from transcripts is much facilitated if 
the descriptive name of each course is 
given following the catalog number. 
Some institutions do have transcripts 
made out in this way but some do not 
and the approved course directors are 
forced to search through college catalogs 
for each course listed. It was suggested 
that in addition to a more complete 
listing, students be asked to clip the 
catalog description of courses and sub- 
mit this with their application. 

Extra-professional interests were felt 
to be a need of young dietitians (and 
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perhaps of older ones, too). It was 
suggested that vocational guidance while 
in college might help students to estab- 
lish broader cultural interests and recre- 
ational hobbies. 

The term “dietitian intern” was sug- 
gested to replace “‘student dietitian” by 
two members present, and comments 
or opinions of those interested are re- 
quested. 

The question was raised as to what 
the Association should or could do to 
discourage the inadequate training of 
students in non-approved courses. A 
survey” made by the American Medical 
Association disclosed that about half 
of the dietitians in accredited hospitals 
were not graduates of approved courses, 
nor eligible for membership in the 
American Dietetic Association. It was 
suggested that this matter be given 
consideration in the various state 
associations. 

The chairman called attention to the 
problem of accepting foreign students 
in approved courses and suggested that 
special attention should be given to 
evaluating the undergraduate credits of 
such students. Directors of approved 
courses were urged not to accept visiting 
foreign students even for short experi- 
ence because instances have occurred 
when such students have implied that 
they have had a full course here. Rep- 
resentatives from both New Zealand and 
New South Wales mentioned the effort 
being made in these countries to main- 
tain training standards and prerequisites 
comparable to those of the A.D.A., 
and asked that directors of courses co- 
operate by refusing students who do not 
meet these requirements. 


2J. A.M. A. March 27, 1937. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Foop PURCHASING IN THE SMALL 
Hospitat! 


I should like to speak particularly of 
food purchasing in the small hospital 
in which one dietitian is responsible for 
the administration of the dietary depart- 
ment. The dietitian who is accountable 
for the management of the food budget 
has a threefold obligation—to her hos- 
pital, to her profession, and to herself. 
She must recognize those fundamental 
principles which underlie the problem 
of buying hospital food. 

There cannot be too much stress 
placed upon the importance of close 
cooperation between the hospital ad- 
ministrator and the dietitian. Knowl- 
edge of the financial status of both the 
institution and the budget is essential 
for wise food purchasing. No one is 
better qualified to discuss these matters 
with the dietitian than the person who 
sees the hospital as a whole as well as 
in its component parts, and who is in 
turn responsible to a board of managers 
or trustees for the expenditure of funds. 
In many small hospitals it is frequently 
imperative to curtail buying in an 
already conservative department be- 
cause of unusual expense in another. 
While this is not always a desirable 
procedure the situation must neverthe- 
less be faced and dealt with objectively. 
Frank discussion of such matters usually 
leads to better understanding of the 
problems of hospital administrator and 
dietitian. Both may agree that, while 
savings might be effected by buying 
supplies in larger quantities, it is not 

1 Read before the Seventh Annual Meeting 


of the Pennsylvania Dietetic Association, Her- 
shey, Pa., May 11, 1939. 


advisable to tie up funds needed for 
more immediate use. 

One of the first points to be considered 
before actual food purchasing, is the 
study of the type of hospital and of its 
needs. Location, sectional food habits, 
patient and personnel likes and dislikes, 
and the average daily census, are some 
of the determining factors in the quality 
and quantity of food purchased. Dona- 
tions of food, either regularly or at 
certain seasons, must often be taken 
into account and used to advantage. 
Accessibility of markets, dependability 
of delivery service, credit, facilities for 
storage and refrigeration, should be in- 
cluded in this preliminary survey. The 
dietitian may prefer to visit markets 
but there are the questions of trans- 
portation and time spent away from 
the department. 

With her specific requirements in mind 
it is well for the dietitian to investigate 
markets in her locality. While she may 
not find it convenient to leave her de- 
partment at regular intervals to select 
food she can arrange to visit the firms 
with which she expects to transact 
business at least once or twice. The 
food buyer should state her standards 
to the merchant and solicit his coopera- 
tion in maintaining these to the extent 
her budget permits. 

Salesmen who handle the hospital 
account and who know something of 
the policies of the dietitian can usually 
be depended upon for advice. They 
keep a record of quantity and grade of 
food previously ordered. This record 
enables them to make suggestions in 
regard to other seasonable items which 
will fit in the budget and at the same 
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time lend variety to the hospital meals. 
I have found that salesmen from reliable 
firms are most anxious to assist in every 
way possible even though the account 
may be relatively small. 

It is better in some institutions to 
deal with a few firms whose reputation 
for quality and price is established, 
rather than to distribute business over 
a larger number of concerns. On the 
other hand, if the hospital, particularly 
in the small town, is partly supported 
by public contributions it may be a 
matter of policy to patronize those mer- 
chants who lend their support to the 
institution. 

These considerations may seem rudi- 
mentary. In my experience, however, 
they have been basic and have helped 
to make me cognizant of my responsi- 
bility as food buyer. 

The methods of buying perishables 
and staples are somewhat analogous in 
the several small hospitals with which 
Iam familiar. The dietitian with multi- 
ple duties must plan her marketing so 
that she can give it close study and 
attention with a minimum expenditure 
of time. In this connection she should 
delegate certain of her duties to responsi- 
ble employees so that she may meet the 
more important obligations for which 
she alone is fitted by training and 
experience. 

Time, as well as the hospital telephone 
bill, is saved if salesmen make a practice 
of telephoning at stated intervals, such 
as three times weekly, for fruit and 
vegetable orders. Standing orders for 
butter and eggs can be placed for de- 
livery twice weekly; the amounts of 
milk, bread, and other commodities 
can be regulated daily according to 
the meal census. 


COMMENT 805 

In my opinion, buying meat is one 
of the most difficult problems with 
which the average dietitian is con- 
fronted. The usual small hospital does 
not employ a butcher, and one cook may 
be responsible for all food preparation. 
Therefore it would seem advantageous 
to select only those cuts of meat which 
can be utilized with as little waste as 
possible. Again, I have found that an 
early trip of inspection to the market 
and frequent conferences with salesmen 
who have had years of experience in 
selling meat can be of material assist- 
ance. It is understood, of course, that 
the dietitian must be a competent judge 
of quality and values. She cannot 
shift all responsibility to salesmen whose 
primary purpose is to sell the mer- 
chandise. 

In regard to the purchasing of staples, 
knowledge of the financial condition of 
the hospital is extremely important. 
Many of us on taking up our hospital 
duties have found the storeroom shelves 
groaning under “‘white elephants” which 
we must contrive somehow to use. And 
many of us have been handicapped, or 
perhaps have left successors in a similar 
predicament, because of unwise buying 
and a consequent inventory far in excess 
of our needs. 

While most of us prefer to use fresh 
or frozen vegetables to a large extent, 
we must maintain a stock of staples 
adequate for ordinary needs and emer- 
gencies. Consequently, it would seem 
prudent to submit a weekly requisition 
to the hospital administrator for ap- 
proval of the total cost of the articles 
desired. Such a routine should not 
indicate interference or the assumption 
of the dietitian’s prerogatives if there 
is reciprocal understanding between 
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dietitian and administrator. Often such 
a concordant policy helps the dietitian 
to become a more judicious food buyer. 

It would seem unnecessary to discuss 
the importance of records and cost ac- 
counting, for without such aids we 
cannot know exactly what we are spend- 
ing and whether we have exceeded our 
limit, or have this information available 
at all times for the administrator. We 
know that the dietitian who is responsi- 
ble for buying, menu planning, food 
preparation, teaching, and supervision 
of employees, finds little time for book- 
keeping. It is my belief, however, that 
she is fully repaid for any effort spent 
in working out simple records which 
tell her exactly what she has spent 
to date. 

I have found that a book in which 
every invoice is entered daily is especially 
helpful as a check, both for the dietitian 
and for the bookkeeper who verifies 
monthly statements and pays the bills. 
If the daily average covering a period 
of a week or two is over the amount of 
money she has allowed herself, she may 
retrench for the remainder of the month. 
Such a policy prevents the consternation 
sometimes experienced at the end of 
the month when statements arrive. In 
addition, I find that it is entirely pos- 
sible to keep a loose-leaf record of 
perishable food under individual head- 
ings with name of firm, date, quantity, 
and total and unit cost of item indicated. 
This serves not only as a handbook for 
quantity and quality of food purchased 
but also as a means of comparison of unit 
cost of one month or year against the 
previous one. Other elements entering 
into the comparison are season, daily 
census, and the way in which the article 
is used. One can make notations in 
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regard to quality, or whether the amount 
bought was too much or too little, for 
future guidance. Buying too much, 
even to the extent of two or three pounds 
daily, can cause the bills to be quite 
excessive at the end of the month. 

The perpetual storeroom inventory re- 
quires more time but is very worthwhile. 
All purchases are entered in a loose-leaf 
book with a page for each article and 
a storeroom sheet used to check out all 
staples used daily. If the inventory 
carried is under $250—$300 it is a matter 
of only a few minutes to check actual 
stock on shelves with the balance shown 
in the book. This can be done weekly, 
when time is not at a premium, and 
at the same time that the storeroom is 
being cleaned, or supplies received and 
checked. This method is also a safe- 
guard against “leaks”. It is well for 
employees to know that every article 
is accounted for at regular intervals by 
the dietitian. 

From this simple set of books it is 
easy to compute per capita cost of raw 
food at any given time. Naturally, 
any system employed must be adapted 
to the institution in which it is used, 
and simplified for convenience. 

The phrase “eternal vigilance”, which 
might well be the dietitian’s motto, 
should certainly be applied to that in- 
sidious drain on the hospital pocketbook 
—waste. Inspection of refrigerators, 
the careful use of leftovers and examina- 
tion of the garbage can should be a part 
of every dietitian’s daily routine if she 
is to be a wise food buyer. Such care- 
ful inspection should enable her to af- 
ford the occasional luxuries so neces- 
sary to the institutional meal. 

The dietitian buyer should be able 
to combine her technical training with 
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her practical understanding of the needs 
and financial condition of the small 
hospital and for good measure she should 
add common sense. If she is to spend 
one-fourth to one-third of the hospital 
budget she should assume her responsi- 
bility under the guidance of its experi- 
enced administrator. The dietitian can 
be a definite asset to the hospital in 
this most important function as food 
purchaser—or she can be an expensive 
luxury. The classification in which 
she is placed depends largely upon her 
ability to face facts and her willing- 
ness to use all of her powers for the 
solution of the problems which she en- 
counters as a food buyer.—LiLiiaAn F. 
Hack, St. Christopher's Hospital for 
Children, Philadelphia. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL ON NUTRITION, AUSTRALIA 


The initiative of Australia is largely 
responsible for the League of Nations’ 
interest and studies in the field of human 
nutrition. Early in 1935 the Prime 
Minister, on his visit to Europe, brought 
the question under international notice. 
Following this lead, the Australian 
delegate to the June 1935 International 
Labor Conference, Sir Frederick Stewart, 
aroused the practical interest of that 
organization in a world-wide investiga- 
tion of nutrition problems. 

Having inspired this extensive move- 
ment, Australia accepted the challenge 
and opportunity of examining the nu- 
tritional status of its own people by the 
appointment of the Advisory Council 
in February 1936. The School of Pub- 
lic Health and Tropical Medicine at 
Sydney served as the center for meet- 
ings and to develop logical plans for 
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studies. Five progress reports! have 
been issued presenting partial or incom- 
plete aspects of the work. The final 
report (166 pages) gives detailed data, 
graphs and summaries of all the studies. 
Survey of Food Budgets. Attempts 
were made to secure long term food 
records by the following means: select- 
ing certain families who attended infant 
welfare centers and kindergartens in 
five large cities; asking medical students, 
25 or more, in each university medical 
school, to keep one full week’s record of 
the home budget in each month for 
four successive months; and inviting 
people to record food purchases for one 
week through newspaper campaigns. 
The inquiry among university medical 
students was not continued to a stage at 
which any useful quantity of information 
was obtained. The number of replies 
received in response to newspaper cam- 


paigns was extremely disappointing, 
only 178 people sending in reports from 
four states in contrast to an expected 


5000 from each state. The household 
budget inquiry was carried through 
successfully to termination. 

Methods. Selection of families at- 
tending infant welfare stations and 
kindergartens was made at random in 
an endeavor to secure an equal number 
of persons at or below the basic wage 
and between the basic wage and an 
income of £400 per annum. Preference 
was given to families with 3 or 4 chil- 
dren. 

Each housewife was given a booklet 
containing a separate page for each daily 
entry and covering a period of 31 days. 
Supervisors visited each home regularly 
to check the entries and assist in mak- 


1Some of these were reviewed in this 
JouRNAL, January, 1939 pp. 35-36. 
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ing satisfactory records. While each 
mother was asked to keep more than 
one month’s record few were willing to 
continue so the Council had to accept a 
series of records for one or more months 
kept by different housewives—the whole 
series covering one complete year. 

Statistical data were compiled on the 
expenditure for food, consumption of 
food, and food value of food consumed. 

The “adult male” unit as adopted by 
experts of the League of Nations was 
used because of its general acceptance 
as a term which makes the results of 
workers in various countries more easily 
comparable (1.0 = 3000 calories gross). 

Analyses of the 1172 items of food 
recorded by families were made by a 
biochemist and physiologist of the Uni- 
versity of Queensland. Thus figures for 
Australian foods were available in com- 
puting food values except for phosphates 
and iron. 

Dietary Standards Used. The fol- 
lowing figures were used for determin- 
ing dietary adequacy: Calories—2400 
net per day for adults not engaged in 
manual work. Caloric needs of other 
age groups were reckoned on this basis. 
Protein—70 gm. (of which 27 gm. shall 
be protein of animal origin) for an 
“adult male”. Calcium—66 per cent 
of the standard used by Stiebeling and 
Ward in Diet at Four Levels of Nutritive 
Content and Cost, 1933, was considered 
adequate by the Council in view of 
other recent investigations on calcium 
requirements; that is, 0.55 gm. daily for 
adults and 0.616 gm. for children. 
Phosphorus and iron—the minimal re- 
quirements suggested by Stiebeling and 
Ward were accepted as follows: 1.32 
gm. phosphorus daily for adults and 1.0 
to 1.32 for children; 15 mg. iron daily 
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for adults and .5 mg. per 1000 calories 
for individuals on less than 3000 calories. 
Attempts were not made to study the 
vitamin content of the food records in 
figures. 


Results of Dietary Studies. 


1. A total of 3741 records were re- 
ceived of which 2565 were considered 
satisfactory or used for analysis. This 
latter figure represents 1789 households 
and 8957 adults and children. 

2. The mean daily caloric intake per 
“adult male” was between 3614 and 
3949 calories. 

3. The mean daily intake of protein 
per “adult male” ranged from 105.08 
to 119.96 gm.; fat, from 129.53 to 148.91 
gm.; and carbohydrates, from 463.58 to 
504.38 gm. 

4, The number of families whose diets 
failed to reach the selected calcium 
standard ranged from 19 per cent in 
Brisbane to 38 per cent in Sydney. In 
phosphates, 20 to 43 per cent of the 
families had diets lower than the se- 
lected standard and in iron, 55 to 77 
per cent failed to meet this standard. 
The Council expresses the opinion that 
figures on mineral deficiencies do not 
represent a true statement of the nutri- 
tional condition of the families studied 
due to “the unduly high standard of 
minimal mineral requirements set by 
overseas workers”. 

5. The figures for caloric and protein 
intake indicate that energy and protein 
needs were well met. In all groups 
studied the total protein was not only 
adequate but the quality of protein was 
safeguarded by the fact that no family 
had less than 27 gm. of animal protein 
per “adult male”. 

6. Studies in the use of protective 
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foods among families of different in- 
comes and of various sizes showed that 
among small families of one to three 
children in all capital cities the use of 
milk, butter, eggs, fruits and vegetables 
reached a satisfactory standard but in 
larger families of four to six children the 
consumption is below the standards 
suggested by Stiebeling and Ward. 

A cross check of recorded consumption 
of protective foods with data from other 
sources shows that the figures obtained 
from the various cities do not diverge 
widely from the values obtained in the 
records. 

Nutritional Surveys of Children in 
Inland Australia and in the Metropolitan 
Area of Sydney. To determine “the 
present state of nutrition of the Aus- 
tralian people”, children in various parts 
of the island were examined by a physi- 
cian particularly skilled in nutritional 


studies and well equipped with a port- 


able laboratory and x-ray unit. In four 
different inland areas 4309 children of 
all ages were examined. Approximately 
13 to 24 per cent of the children were 
found to be malnourished with 4 to 7 
per cent diagnosed as having anemia 
and 9 to 20 per cent as having or hav- 
ing had rickets. 

In Sydney 1621 children from welfare 
centers, free kindergartens and from 
families supplying budget booklets, were 
studied. Among the groups of children 
under 2 years of age, 33 per cent had 
active rickets or showed former symp- 
toms of the disease and 24 per cent 
showed iron deficiency symptoms. The 
kindergarten group, ages 2 to 5 years, 
showed much better nutrition than 
those not under this regimen. Malnu- 
trition in this age group averaged about 
19 per cent. In the older age groups, 
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6 to 12 years, 33 per cent were found to 
be in an unsatisfactory state. 

In attempting to correlate nutritional 
well-being with the dietary, few satis- 
factory conclusions were reached. In 
the opinion of the medical officer the 
individual’s food habits such as dislike 
for milk and vegetables and fondness 
for biscuits and sweets may influence 
nutrition more than the family food 
purchases. 

Summary and Recommendations. “On 
the whole, the Australian people are 
well fed but a minority is not obtaining 
and may not be in a position to obtain 
enough food”. ‘There is a considerable 
degree of malnutrition, especially rickets, 
among young children in both town and 
country. “Evidence points to faulty 
selection of diets as the main cause of 
malnutrition, a selection sometimes ne- 
cessitated by poverty but more often 
the result of ignorance”. Special at- 
tention must be given to the inclusion of 
more milk, butter, cheese, potatoes, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and fish, 
in the Australian diet. Finally, it was 
stated: “We strongly recommend: (1) 
The formation by the Department of 
Health of a Division for the Study of 
Child Growth with especial reference to 
child diet. (2) The extension under 
medical supervision and on a widespread 
geographical basis of the kindergarten 
nursery school and similar movements. 
(3) The enlistment of the cooperation 
of the State Health and Education 
Departments in a scheme of general 
education in diet and food hygiene as 
an essential part of the standard curric- 
ulum for all school children”.—ANNA 
DEPLANTER Bowes, Director, Nutrition 
Education, Philadelphia Child Health 
Society. 
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Diets. By Kate Daum, Ph.D. Department of 
Nutrition, State University of Iowa. Iowa 
City, Iowa: The Williams Surgical Supply 
Company, 1939, pp. 74. Price $1.00. 

This is an unusually excellent arrangement of 
diets and other basic nutritional information. 
The material is presented in logical order and 
leads off with the standards for the normal diet. 
This is interestingly summarized as requiring: 
good quality protein in adequate amounts; an 
allowance of carbohydrates and fats sufficient 
to cover the energy requirement; antiketogenic- 
ketogenic ratio such that complete and normal 
combustion of fats occurs; all the vitamins and 
minerals in liberal amounts; indigestible residue 
such that normal bowel movements are assured. 

Dr. Daum presents standards for these five 
component parts of the normal diet. She then 
takes up food as a therapeutic agent, showing 
the three general types of modification. The 
hows and whys in the administration of these 
modifications of the normal diet are presented 
in detail. Miscellaneous diets for specific uses 
follow. In those conditions where it is difficult 
to ensure dietary adequacy with foods alone, 
such as in the typhoid fever, low potassium diet 
and elsewhere, the author faces the issue without 
hesitation and indicates the necessary supple- 
ments with regard to vitamin concentrates and 
mineral additions. 

The section on diabetic diets is unusually 
complete, giving full details—the necessary 
equipment, principles of food preparation, use 
of commercially canned foods and simple means 
of estimating certain typical diabetic food pre- 
scriptions. A separate section covers the nutri- 
tive requirements for the normal child as well 
as diabetic and other special diets for children. 

The compilation can be heartily recommended 
for use in hospitals, clinics and private practice. 


Nutrition and Physical Fitness. 


By L. Jean 
Bogert. Third edition. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1939, pp. 561. Price 
$3.00. 

Much of this current edition is entirely new 
material, for example, the chapter concerning 
foods and foodstuffs. Elsewhere in the interest 
of space saving certain chapters have been 
omitted, for instance, diet in certain diseased 
conditions. On the whole, the revisions are 


unusually extensive. The judicious use of bold- 
faced and italicized type will assist in rapid 
reference. 

The author has listed her vitamin values for 
foods in International units per ounce of each 
food, with the sole exception of vitamin G for 
which Sherman-Bourquin units are stated. She 
makes no serious attempt to wean her readers 
away from the alphabetical designation for the 
vitamin factors in foods. These appear as 
vitamins A, B, C, D, Eand G, the author having 
omitted the subscript under B. The inclusion 
of many summaries both in text and tabular 
form and the helpful illustrations add to the 
book’s value. 


Recipes from Old Hundred. By Nellie I. 
Brown. New York: M. Barrows and Com- 
pany, 1939, pp. 236. Price $2.00. 

The author of this book, Mrs. Brown, operates 
a famous inn, Old Hundred, in the town of 
Southbury, Connecticut. In the book under 
review she has assembled many excellent recipes, 
among which well-known New England favorites 
are represented. 

The recipes, however, along with their general 
excellence and appeal to the gourmet, take on a 
casual air at times. Certain essential ingre- 
dients or details as to their correct manipulation 
are omitted rather frequently. As to the listing 
of ingredients, a bit of juggling would be neces- 
sary before attempting to combine these. The 
experienced cook, however, should be able to 
hurdle these recipes with little difficulty and 
will welcome their aid in lending variety to the 
menu. 


International Health Division: Annual Report, 
The Rockefeller Foundation. New York: 
Published by the Foundation, 1939, pp. 213. 
This covers the Foundation’s work in Virus 

Studies, Control and Investigation of Specific 

Diseases, Aid to State and Local Health Serv- 

ices, and Public Health Education. 


Budgeting the Low Income. Report of the 
Budget Council of Boston. Third edition. 
Boston: Community Health Association, 137 
Newbury St., 1939, pp. 63. Price, including 
postage, 40 cents. 

This is an excellent and authoritative compila- 
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tion which includes all basic data for use in 
budgeting the lowincome. This current edition 
has been completely revised and brought up to 
date. The section on food has been expanded 
and new lists and charts added. 


Epidemic Encephalitis. Etiology, Epidemi- 
ology, Treatment. Third Report by the 
Matheson Commission. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1939, pp. 493. 
Price $3.00. 

This third report of the Matheson Commis- 
sion, whose executive secretary is Dr. Josephine 
B. Neal of the Neurological Institute, New York 
City, has been prepared on much the same lines 
as the preceding reports. The long continued 
follow-up of a large number of patients suffering 
from this disease or other conditions closely 
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simulating it has provided a volume of clinical 
evidence and experience that has proved of 
greatest value in differential diagnosis and in 
the appraisal of methods of treatment. In the 
laboratory program several viruses have been 
isolated and vaccines have been produced and 
tried in treatment. 

The question of diet in epidemic encephalitis 
has been more seriously discussed of late. One 
author suggests an acid-ash diet, amplified by 
acid medication, on the theory that the resulting 
acidosis has a favorable effect on the regulation 
of the vegetative nervous system. Favorable 
results are reported in 4 out of 6 patients in 
the chronic stage. Other authors suggest a 
vegetarian and milk diet to reduce acidosis. 
This is particularly recommended in connection 
with the “Bulgarian treatment”. 
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American Journal of Digestive Diseases 
Vol. 6, August 1939 


Treatment of peptic ulcer with colloidal aluminum hy- 
droxide. E. R. Kyger, E. H. Hashinger and E. W. 
Wilhelmy.—p. 363. 

The nervous regulation of fat metabolism. Editorial.— 
p. 398. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 
Vol. 58, August 1939 


*Effect of a dietary supplement on ossification of the 
bones of the wrist in institutional children: 11. Ef- 
fect of a cod liver oil supplement. V. MacNair.—p. 
295. 


Errect oF Cop Liver Om SUPPLEMENT ON 
Bones. Roentgenograms of right hands and 
forearms of 67 children were taken at the 
beginning and end of a calendar year, and 
progress in bone development followed. Half 
the children were kept on the institutional diet 
as controls; half were given a daily dessert- 
spoon of cod liver oil. The group given a sup- 
plement showed somewhat greater progress 
than the control group. The control group 
gained 86% and the group taking cod liver oil 
104% of its expected quota. Evidence is pre- 
sented to show that the rate of bone develop- 
ment in the wrist is related to the diet of the 
child. 


American Journal of the Medical Sciences 
Vol. 198, August 1939 


*The value of colloidal aluminum hydroxide in the treat- 
ment of peptic ulcer. E. E. Woldman and C. G. 
Polan.—p. 155. 

*The experimental! production of vitamin B: deficiency in 
normal subjects. The dependence of the urinary 
excretion of thiamin on the dietary intake of vitamin 
Bi. N. Jolliffe, R. Goodhart, J. Gennis and J. K. 
Cline.—p. 198. 

*An evaluation of the influence of overweight on blood 
pressures of healthy men. A study of 3516 indi- 
viduals applying for periodic health examination. 
J. J. Short and H. J. Johnson.—p. 220. 


VALUE OF COLLOIDAL ALUMINUM HyDROXIDE. 
Treatment of 407 patients by means of con- 
tinuous administration of colloidal aluminum 
hydroxide furnishes convincing evidence that 
this method controls gastric acidity more 
effectively than other methods. Colloidal 
aluminum hydroxide appears to promote 
healing by coating the lesion with a jelly-like, 


protective mass, and by its astringent effect. 
Pain is relieved within 24 hours. The ulcer 
heals rapidly. 


Vitamin B; Dericrency. Four of 5 normal 
human volunteers showed signs and symptoms 
of early vitamin B; deficiency. Weighed diets 
of known vitamin B, content were used. As 
early as the 4th day, symptoms of fatigue, 
lassitude, anorexia, burning of the feet, dyspnea 
on exertion, muscle cramps and palpitation 
were observed. The addition of thiamin alone 
to the vitamin B; poor diet caused all symptoms 
to disappear within 3 days. There is a good 
correlation in each subject between the vitamin 
B; intake and the urinary excretion of thiamin. 


INFLUENCE OF OVERWEIGHT ON BLOOD PREs- 
suRES. The association of systolic and diastolic 
hypertension with overweight has been studied 
in 2858 cases of healthy individuals who applied 
for a periodic health examination; 658 normal 
weight cases were used as control. Overweight 
appeared to exert a positive influence in causing 
increased hypertension. The difference in 
average blood pressures was greatest from 50 to 
59. 


Annals of Internal Medicine 
Vol. 13, August 1939 


*Nicotinic acid in nutrition. C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 225. 


Nicotinic Acip in Nutrition. The number 
of nutritional disorders is not decreasing. More 
and more diseases are being associated with 
nutritional disturbances and the American diet 
is still far from ideal. A survey of the work 
which led to the recognition of nicotinic acid is 
given. Nicotinic acid is an emergency measure. 
Improvement in diet is necessary for the perma- 
nent control of pellagra. This country is 
sufficiently agricultural to produce adequate 
foods for an adequate normal diet. 


Archives of Internal Medicine 
Vol. 64, August 1939 
*Effect of dihydrotachysterol in treatment of parathyroid 
deficiency. E. Rose and F. W. Sunderman.—p. 217. 


*Relation of myasthenia gravis to hyperthyroidism. M. 
T. Thorner.—p. 330. 


PARATHYROID DeEFicreNcy. Tachysterol is one 
of several sterols derived from ergosterol by 
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irradiation with ultraviolet light. Experi- 
mentally it has been found to cause an increase 
in absorption and urinary excretion of calcium, 
and a rise in concentration of calcium in the 
serum. An orally effective derivative, dihydro- 
tachysterol, was used in treating 5 patients with 
parathyroid deficiency following thyroidectomy. 
It increased the concentration of serum calcium 
and relieved symptoms of parathyroid defi- 
ciency. Dihydrotachysterol increases urinary 
excretion of calcium at the expense of fecal 
calcium. 


MYASTHENIA GRAVIS AND HYPERTHYROIDISM. 
A case of myasthenia gravis is presented in 
which the appearance of hyperthyroid symptoms 
was attended by a lessening of the myasthenic 
symptoms. The administration of thyroid 
substance to a patient with uncomplicated 
myasthenia gravis coincided with a period of 
remission of the myasthenic symptoms. The 
two diseases appear to be mutually antagonistic, 


Archives of Pediatrics 
Vol. 56, August 1939 


Observations on feeding infants with low fat and other- 
wise modified evaporated milk. C. D. Fowler.—p. 
535. 


EVAPORATED MILK ForMuLA. Results of feed- 
ing a modified evaporated milk formula to 10 
children for the first 6 months of life are pre- 
sented. This formula contained: lowered fat 
content; replacement of the removed fraction 
of butterfat by lactose; a proportionately higher 
protein level than human milk; crystalline vita- 
min B;; added iron 6 to 9 mg. per quart when 
diluted (iron and ammonium citrate); 320 U.S.P. 
units of vitamin D; and 2000 I.U. vitamin A per 
quart after dilution. Ten children fed plain 
evaporated milk and ‘‘Karo” and 10 fed breast 
milk acted as controls. There were no ill 
effects noticed due to the modified milk formula 
which had the distinct advantage of simplicity 
of preparation. 


Canadian Medical Association Journal 


Vol. 41, August 1939 


*The use of vitamin K and bile salts in the prevention and 
control of the hemorrhagic diathesis in obstructive 
jaundice. S. R. Townsend and E. S. Mills.—p. 111. 

*The relation of achlorhydria to the nutritional anemia of 
children. R. Wilson.—p. 176. 
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VITAMIN K AND Bite Sats. In 10 cases of 
obstructive jaundice, plasma prothrombin levels 
were low and there was an abnormal tendency 
to bleed. Administration of vitamin K and 
bile salts restored clotting time to normal. 


AcHLoRHypDRIA. Achlorhydria or an associated 
deficiency in gastric secretion may be the con- 
tributing factor in causation of nutritional 
anemias in children, while diet deficiency is 
apparently the most common precipitating 
causative factor. 


Food Research 
Vol. 4, March-April 1939 


Various fats used in deep-fat frying of dough mixtures at 
high altitudes. E. J. Thiessen.—p. 135. 

Vitamin content of certain Pacific fish oils. A. F. Morgan, 
L. Kimmel and H. G. Davison.—p. 145. 

Bacterial species on nut meats used in ice cream mixes. 
M. Wenzel and L. A. Black.—p. 191. 


Vol. 4, May-June 1939 


*The B vitamins of California grape juices and wines. 
A. F. Morgan, H. L. Noble, A. Wiens, G. L. Marsh 
and A. J. Winkler.—p. 217. 

The role of spices in pickled-food spoilage. F. W. 
Fabian, C. F. Krehl and N. W. Little.—p. 269. 

Microbiological studies on commercial packs of frozen 
fruits and vegetables. H. F. Smart.—p. 293. 


Vol. 4, July-August 1939 


Vitamin C in vegetables. X. Snap beans. 
W. T. Tapley and C. G. King.—p. 309. 

*Variations in ascorbic acid content of bananas. 
Harris and G. L. Poland.—p. 317. 

Influence of bacteria on oxidation of ascorbic acid— 
W. B. Esselen, Jr.—p. 329. 

A comparison of gelatin and sodium alginate as stabilizers 
in ice cream. P.H. Tracy and S. L. Tuckey.—p. 335. 

Mineral constituents of honey. IV. Sodium and potas- 
sium. H. A. Schuette and W. W. Woessner.—p. 349. 

Iodine in city waters and vegetables in Texas. G. S. 
Fraps and J. F. Fudge.—p. 355. 


G. L. Mack, 


Pik. 


B VITAMINS OF CALIFORNIA GRAPE JUICES AND 
Wines. Grape juices preserved either by 
freezing, storage, or pasteurization rapidly 
lose their vitamin B; and riboflavin contents. 
All wines examined, red and white, dry and 
fortified, contained about the same amount 
of vitamin Bi, that is, 3 or 4 I.U. per 100 ml., 
which is one-third to one-fourth the amount 
present in the freshly extracted grape juices. 
The vitamin B; and also the riboflavin of the 
wines were apparently not affected by aging, 
but were decreased nearly 50% by sulfiting of 
the must before fermentation and clarifying 
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with bentonite clay during the wine-making 
process. White wines were richer in riboflavin 
than the red. 


Ascorpic Acip CONTENT OF Bananas. The 
average ascorbic acid content of ripe bananas, 
regardless of their tropical source, was relatively 
constant at .100 to .110 mg. per gram. Green 
bananas contained approximately .053 mg. 
ascorbic acid per gram which increased, as the 
fruit ripened, to a maximum (.110 mg. per gm.) 
at the stage of ripeness at which the banana is 
usually eaten, peel yellow and flecked with 
brown, and then rapidly decreased to .032 in 
the overripe state. Bananas prepared for 
human consumption by cooking in various ways, 
suffered an inconstant, yet appreciable, loss of 
ascorbic acid content except when cooked in 
the unbroken peel, under which condition there 
was practically complete retention of ascorbic 
acid. Sliced bananas exposed to room tempera- 
ture also lose some ascorbic acid potency. In 
about five hours the loss reached about 40 to 45 
per cent and remained constant for the re- 
mainder of the 22-hour test. 


Hygeia 
Vol. 17, August 1939 


*Cleaning up on food. J. Myers and E. Semenoff.—p 701. 
*The allergic child. H. A. Slesinger.—p. 704. 
The art of eating. S. Strouse.—p. 716. 


CLEANING uP ON Foop. A problem in sanita- 
tion has been created by many careless grocers 
and other food handlers. Foods or food wrap- 
pings are contaminated by fingers moistened 
in the mouth. This unclean habit may be 
responsible for spreading the germs of diph- 
theria, syphilis, tuberculosis, common colds, 
influenza, pneumonia, measles, septic sore 
throat, trench mouth disease, scarlet fever and 
typhoid fever. 


ALLERGIC Cuitp. Allergy is a condition in 
which one is sensitive to certain specific sub- 
stances which are perfectly innocuous to the 
average individual. One may be allergic to 
foods of all types, inhalants such as dust, 
pollens, feathers and animal dander, or the 
allergy may be due to certain substances with 
which the victim might come in contact, such 
as silk, wool or chemicals. Allergy is an in- 
herited trait, and may manifest itself in the 
form of eczema, asthma, hay fever and hives. 
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Rarer forms include headaches, angioneurotic 
edema, abdominal pains and edema. Hundreds 
of substances might be causative factors in 
producing allergic symptoms. Wheat, eggs, 
spinach, peas, tomatoes and potatoes cause 
allergy most frequently. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Vol. 129, August 1939 


Vitamin C synthesis and excretion by the rat. R. R. 
Musulin, R. H. Tully, H. E. Longenecker and C. G. 
King.—p. 437. 

An acceleration of vitamin C synthesis and excretion by 
feeding known organic compounds to rats. H. E. 
Longenecker, R. R. Musulin, R. H. Tully and C. G. 
King.—p 445. 

Ultramicrodetermination of thiamin by the fermentation 
method. L. Atkin, A. S. Shultz and C. N. Frey.— 
p. 471. 

*The chemistry of human skin. III. The occurrence of 
thiamin in human skin. V. A. Wilkerson and V. J. 
Tulane.—p. 477. 

*Methionine studies. III. A comparison of oxidative 
reactions of methionine, cysteine, and cystine. G. 
Toennies and T. P. Callan.—p. 481. 

“Sodium and calcium content of erythrocytes. 
Streef.—p. 661. 

Studies on the structure of the chick antidermatitis fac- 
tor. D.W. Woolley, H. A. Waisman and C. A. Elve- 
hjem.—p. 673. 


G, M. 


METHIONINE IN HUMAN SKIN. Methionine has 
been found in human skin. Results show 
2.38% cystine, 2.47% methionine, and 1.09% 
total sulfur. Cystine sulfur and methionine 
sulfur represent 55.96 and 48.62% of the total 
sulfur. Other keratins show high cystine and 
relatively low methionine content. 


OXIDATION OF METHIONINE. Study of the 
hydrogen peroxide oxidation of methionine 
showed it to be far superior in rate to that of 
cystine and cysteine. The peroxide oxidation 
of each of the three sulfur compounds was 
influenced in a different fashion by such factors 
as acidity or presence of catalysts. 


SopiuM AND CALCIUM IN ErytHrocytTes. The 
sodium and calcium contents of erythrocytes 
were estimated by direct determination in 
unwashed erythrocytes and indirectly by 
analyzing plasma and whole blood and deter- 
mining cell volume. For man, an average 
sodium content of 41 mg.% was found by direct 
method and 36 mg.% by the indirect method. 
An average content of calcium of 1.6 mg.% was 
found both directly and indirectly. Cells 
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“MIRACLE MEALS’’—the new Pet Milk 
Cookbook, contains 76 tested recipes for dishes 
which contain just as much milk as possible, 
yet have proper appearance, flavor, consistency 
and texture. The extra milk-richness of these 
dishes is due to the fact that in creating the 
recipes, full advantage is taken of one of the 
most useful qualities of Pet Milk —its double 
richness. 

Undiluted Pet Milk puts into food more 
than twice the amount of whole milk sub- 
stances that ordinary milk would supply. It 
can be diluted with less than an equal amount 
of another liquid — meat stocks, vegetable 


@ These appetite-inspiring pictures are 
examples of the many illustrations which 
beautify the new Pet Milk Cookbook. 


liquids, fruit juices — to increase the mineral 
and vitamin content of food and to improve 
its flavor. Diluted with an equal amount ot 
water, Pet Milk contains 4.03% butterfat which 
is higher than that generally provided by ordi- 
nary milk. Because Pet Milk is irradiated, all 
food made with it contains extra vitamin D. 

Irradiated Pet Milk costs less generally than 
ordinary raw or pasteurized milk—less than 
cream— much less than whipping cream. 

““Miracle Meals for 2 or 4 or 6,” which dem- 
onstrates the great usefulness of Irradiated Pet 
Milk, is FREE TO TEACHERS. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1450k Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send me, FREE OF CHARGE, “Miracle Meals for 2 or 4 or 6.” 


Peach (subjects) in 


Address. 


State— 


school (grade) 


(Fil in completely. Offer lamued to residents of Continental U. S.) 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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washed with isotonic salt or sugar solution also 
contain sodium and calcium, but a little less 
than unwashed cells. 


Journal of Clinical Investigation 
Vol. 18, July 1939 


*A secretory depressant in gastric juice of patients with 
pernicious anemia. A. Brunschwig, J. Van Prohaska, 
T. H. Clarke and E. Krandel.—p. 415. 


SECRETORY DEPRESSANT. Gastric juices from 
16 of 18 patients with pernicious anemia and 
achlorhydria, when injected intravenously into 
dogs with gastric pouches, resulted in a transi- 
tory marked depression of the pouch secretion 
and achlorhydria. The injection of gastric 
juice from 34 hospitalized patients without 
pernicious anemia or malignancies yielded 
similar gastric secretory inhibition in 6 instances. 
The hypothesis that achlorhydria, in pernicious 
anemia at least, is associated with the presence 
of some gastric secretory inhibitor or some 
profound distortion of normal hormonal control 
of gastric function is discussed. 


Journal of Nutrition 
Vol. 18, August 1939 


*Vitamin B; content of human milk as affected by inges- 
tion of thiamin chloride. A. F. Morgan and E. G. 
Haynes.—p. 105. 

*Conditions affecting the content of chick antidermatitis 
vitamin in yeast. W.H. Peterson and C. A. Elve- 
hjem.—p. 181. 

*Influence of massive doses of vitamin B; on fertility and 
lactation. B.Sure.—p 187. 

*Basal metabolism of Connecticut State College students. 
E. C. Rogers.—p. 195. 


VITAMIN B; CONTENT OF HUMAN MILK. Two 
healthy women on diets of widely different 
vitamin B; content were found to secrete milk 
of similarly different vitamin B; potency, 32 
and 11 wg. per 100 gm. When each of these 
subjects took 5 mg. of crystalline thiamin 
chloride daily during a period of 1 month no 
increase occurred in the vitamin B, of the milk 
of the higher potency but some rise was seen 
in that of lower potency. The level of vitamin 
B, in human milk is controlled in the lower 
brackets by the vitamin B, content of the diet 
but a maximum level exists above which the 
vitamin content cannot be raised even by 
massive doses of thiamin chloride. 


Cuick ANTIDERMATITIS VITAMIN. The amount 
of chick antidermatitis vitamin (pantothenic 
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acid) in yeast varies with the medium in which 
the yeast is grown. Yeast grown in grain wort 
gave protection when fed at a 2% level, molasses 
yeast at 4% and glucose-salts yeast at 6%. 
Commercial baker’s and brewer’s yeasts also 
protected at the 2% level, which is about the 
potency of animal tissues richest in this vitamin. 


MassIvE DosEs OF VITAMIN B;. A daily dose 
of 100 yg. of thiamin daily produced toxic 
effects in lactation in the third generation. A 
daily dose of 400 yg. of thiamin resulted in 
entire failure in lactation in the third generation. 


BASAL METABOLISM OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
The average basal rate of the Connecticut State 
College women was found to be —2.3 Aub- 
DuBois; —1.9 Harris-Benedict, and —2.5 for 
Boothby, Berkson and Dunn. The excellent 
quality and quantity of food may be a factor in 
producing a relatively high average, and the 
extremes of range may correlate with over- 
activity or with emotional states common to 
college life. 


Journal of the American Dental Associaticn 


Vol. 26, August 1939 


*Diet as related to periodontal conditions. D. F. 
Radusch.—p. 1325. 


Dret IN PERIODONTAL ConpiTI0ons. Nutrition 
has a general as well as a direct influence upon 
oral health. Diet during development of 
dental structures has an important influence 
upon future integrity of the tissues, but nutri- 
tion after adolescence is more significant with 
regard to tissue conditions. There is a great 
conflict of opinion as to the relative importance 
of the various dietary factors. Dietary re- 
quirements, including minerals and vitamins, 
are stated and discussed. The huge amounts of 
fruits and vegetables necessary to supply 
calcium in the absence of milk are listed. A 
simple chart for analysis of the patient’s diet 
is included. 


Journal of the American Medical Association 
Vol. 113, August 5, 1939 


*Application of an enzymic reaction in chemical methods 
for the determination of vitamin B:. Current com- 
ment.—p. 504. 


Vol. 113, August 12, 1939 


*Use of guanidine hydrochloride in treatment of myas- 
thenia gravis. A.S. Minot, K. Dodd and S. S. Riven 
—p. 553. 
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Physicians recommend 


“Horlick’s” 


rather than “Malted Milk” 
because 


ORLICK’S, the Original Malted Milk, provides 
nutriment extracted from wheat and malted 
barley, enzyme hydrolyzed and then combined 
with full-cream milk from tuberculin tested herds. 


Horlick’s is a good source of vitamins A, B and G. 


Horlick’s offers the advantages of soft, low tension | 
curds, and easily assimilated carbohydrates. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk has held leadership with 
the medical profession for more than fifty years. | 
For a free trial supply write on your professional | 
letterhead to Sept. JADA-11, Horlick’s, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


HORLICK’S 


The Original Malted Milk — 
NOW AT NEW LOW PRICES 


Available Now 





NEW BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
prepared by 
DIET THERAPY 


SECTION COMMITTEE 


1938-1939 
Cy 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


American Dietetic Association 
185 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Pe OER te NT ahem TTS 


Only D-ZERTA offers you 
these advantages: 


(1) Easy to Prepare. D-Zerta 
(U.S. Patent 1,522,428) 
comes ready to serve. Every- 
thing has been added. All 
you need do isadd hot water, 
stir until dissolved, then 
place in the icebox to set. 


(2)RichFruitFlavor. D-Zerta 
comes in the same six deli- 
cious flavors as Jell-O— 
America’s most famous des- 
sert. It has the same appetiz- 
ing appearance. And con- 
tains just enough saccharin 
and fruit acid to insure that 
rich fruit flavor every patient 
knows and enjoys. 


Six Famous Flavors for Salads and Desserts 


Avoid monotony.. 
vary your menus. 


- let these six famous fruit flavors help 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry, 
Orange, Lemon and Lime 


D-ZERTA’S Ingredients 


(Average composition of one serving) 


Carbohydrate 
F 


Protein (highest grade gelatin) 


Saccharin 


Fruit acid (calculated as citric) 
Pure fruit flavor (non-carbohydrate) 
U.S. certified food color (non-carbohydrate) 


THE SUGAR AND 
CARBOHYDRATE-FREE 
GELATIN DESSERT 


General Foods 
Institution Dept. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


ee ta 


Casts 
ylaeeatee eo Favors —) 


ae 


fray Swe 
7A ome, 


Please send mea sample of D-Zert1’s six assorted 


flavors. 


I understand there is no obligation. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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*The diagnosis and treatment of myasthenia gravis. 
H. R. Viets and R. S. Schwab.—p. 559. 

*The status of certain questions concerning vitamins 
based on recommendation of the cooperative com- 
mittee on vitamins.—p. 589. 


Vol. 113, August 19, 1939 


Environmental factors in rheumatoid arthritis. 
W. Bauer and I. Whiting.—p. 668. 

*The therapy of chronic arthritis. B. Fantus and E. F. 
Traut.—p. 676. 

*Vitamin Be. Editorial.—p. 683. 


S. Cobb, 


Vol. 113, August 26, 1939 


The vitamin B complex unfolds. Current comment.— 


p. 863. 


ViTAMIN B;. Chemical assay of vitamin B; is 
complicated since in many biologic materials 
the vitamin exists both as thiamin and as 
cocarboxylase, the pyrophosphate of thiamin. 


GUANIDINE HyDROCHLORIDE IN MYASTHENIA 
Gravis. Treatment with guanidine hydro- 
chloride has caused a marked and well sustained 
improvement in muscular function in 5 cases 
of myasthenia gravis. 


TREATMENT OF MYASTHENIA GRAvis. Results 
of treatment of 45 patients with myasthenia 
gravis in a period of 24 years indicate that 
prostigmin bromide taken by mouth and sup- 
plemented with ephedrine sulfate, potassium 
chloride and occasionally guanidine, is the most 
efficient form of treatment for myasthenia gravis 
now available. 


STATUS OF Vitamins. A properly selected diet 
should afford an adequate supply of the requisite 
vitamins. Except for pellagra and a possible 
vitamin B; deficiency, there is no evidence of a 
noteworthy prevalance of conditions in this 
country that might be ascribed to a lack of one 
or more of the vitamins. Vitamin A, the 
vitamin B complex, thiamin, nicotinic acid, 
ascorbic acid, vitamin D, misuse of the term 
vitamin F for linoleic or linolenic acids, and 
vitamin K are the topics discussed. Allowable 
claims of the Council or each vitamin are 
stated. Questions concerning the fortification 
of foods with vitamins are answered. The 
Council desires to reduce the number of types 
of vitamin A and D preparations in the different 
classes of manufactured products. 


Curonic ArtuHRiTIs. In chronic arthritis, 
proper treatment must be started early and 
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continued a long time. The treatment should 
simulate the general régime in tuberculosis with 
the whole mode of living changed. 


VITAMIN Bs. The term vitamin Bs has been 
applied to that factor of the vitamin B complex 
which prevents or cures an acrodynia-like derma- 
titis in young rats. Puppies on a vitamin Be 
deficient diet develop a severe microcytic hypo- 
chromic anemia, which is cured by the addition 
of this factor. Vitamin Bg is a derivative of the 
nitrogenous base pyridine, being a methyl, 
hydroxy, dihydroxymethy] substituted pyridine. 


Pennsylvania Medical Journal 
Vol. 42, August 1939 


*The management of the gallbladder patient. M. E. 


Rehfuss.—p. 1335. 


GALLBLADDER PATIENT. A course in food 
selection and preparation is just as important 
with the biliary tract invalid as with the dia- 
betic. The diet should be lowin cholesterol, 
but contain all the protective foods. All fatty 
meats and fish are prohibited, especially pork, 
salmon, mackerel, herring, shad and sardines. 
Fruits, vegetables, skimmed milk, cereals and 
simple low fat desserts are allowed. Coffee 
substitutes must be used in place of coffee and 
tea because most people with gallbladder 
disease are light sleepers. The control of foci 
of infection is always of importance. 


Public Health Nursing 
Vol. 31, August 1939 


*Nutrition service to the family. W. Schawe.—p. 426. 


NUTRITION SERVICE TO THE Famity. Nutrition 
service to families under the care of public 
health nursing organizations is given, for the 
most part, by the nurse. What she includes 
in her nutrition teaching must be based on 
sound, up-to-date, scientific information, 
adapted to the needs of the individual or the 
family. Almost every patient can and will 
benefit from the nurse’s knowledge of normal 
nutrition. Advice on food selection may be 
needed regardless of the amount of money 
available to spend for food. Some families do 
need more money for food, but other families 
need more knowledge of food selection. Many 
practical points of interest to both the nurse and 
nutritionist are illustrated. 
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Edison-Hotpoint 
Automatic Electric Fry 
Kettle Cuts Food Costs 


All food is cooked as you want it when you use the 
Edison-Hotpoint Automatic Electric Fry Kettle. 
This means fewer “throw aways’’—a big saving. 


Then too, because this remarkable Fry Kettle 
cooks food differently than other methods of 
frying, the fried foods are more healthful and 
digestible. Foods are “baked” at proper tem- 
peratures in true, non-acid fat instead of air. 
Thus fried foods are perfectly cooked all the 
way through. The small amount of fat which 
clings to the finished food is finely divided for 
easy digestion. 


Every up-to-date Diet Kitchen should have this 
low-cost Edison-Hotpoint Fry Kettle. 


Call your local dealer or write today for full infor- 
mation. 


EDISON GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
5692 West Taylor Street, Chicago, IIlinois 
Distributed in Canada by 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 


Exclusive Low Cost 
EDISON-HOTPOINT 


Electric Fry Kettle 
For The Diet Kitchen 


Simplifies Work in the Kitchen. 
Here are some of the things this great 
Fry Kettle will do for you: 


Cut Fat Consumption. Reduce Food 
Waste. Improve Quality of Fried 
Foods. Make Short Orders Really 
Short. 


Exclusive Features. Heat Manager 
adjustable temperature control. Op- 
erator can set dial to heat required. 
Heat Manager does the watching. 
Built for heavy service—not a home 
appliance. Beautiful and attractive. 
Savings on fat, food and fuel quickly 
pay for the kettle. Best of all, this 
Edison-Hotpoint Fry Kettle is priced 
so low that you lose money by trying 
to get along without it. 


For sale through Kitchen Equipment Houses 


COMMERCIAL , 
aeaH Lt 


COOKING 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the iournal—it helps.) 
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Public Health Reports 
Vol. 54, August 4, 1939 


*Dermatitis caused by a new insecticide. L. Schwartz 


and L. H. Warren.—p. 1426. 
*The influence of diet on the chronic toxicity of selenium. 
M. I. Smith.—p. 1441. 


Vol. 54, August 25, 1939 


“Outbreak of botulism in Tennessee due to type B Clos- 
tridium botulinum. C.B. Tucker and H. Swanson.— 
p. 1556. 


DERMATITIS CAUSED BY _ INSECTICIDES. 
Animal experiments with most insecticides 
show that they are toxic and irritating to the 
skin, and in sufficient concentration are capable 
of producing death. The directions on the cans 
should be so worded as to impress upon the 
consumer the fact that the contents are toxic 
and irritating to the skin unless used according 
to directions. Directions should state that 
protective clothing should be worn, the face 
and other portions of the skin being exposed as 
little as possible and containers kept away from 
articles of food and out of reach of children. 


SELENIUM. Experiments on rats show that the 
toxicity of naturally occurring food selenium is 
largely determined by dietary factors. A level 
of intake of selenium which is highly toxic and 
tissue-damaging when fed in a diet of low protein 
and high carbohydrate content is only slightly 
harmful when fed in a diet of high protein and 
low carbohydrate content. 


Botuytsm. Twenty cases of botulism in 
Tennessee which occurred prior to 1939 are 
reviewed. Home-canned okra and _ possibly 
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home-canned beans were the foods responsible 
for the outbreak. 


Quarterly Journal of Medicine 
Vol. 8, July 1939 


*The causation of the low blood-sugar curve in coeliac 
disease. T. Crawford.—p. 251. 


SuGAR CuRVE IN CeLtAc Disease. The 
intravenous glucose tolerance test was carried 
out on 12 cases of celiac disease, 11 of which 
showed a typical low oral blood-sugar curve. 
No significant difference was observed between 
the blood glucose tolerance curves of celiac 
patients and that of normal subjects. There 
appears to be no abnormality of intermediate 
carbohydrate metabolism in celiac disease. The 
low blood-sugar curve in celiac disease must be 
due to delayed or defective absorption of carbo- 
hydrate from the bowel. 


Rhode Island Medical Journal 
Vol. 22, August 1939 


*Blood chemistry changes in nephritis. R. O. Bowman. 


—p. 133. 


Bioop CHANGES IN NEpurRiTis. Albumin, 
globulin and fibrinogen are the three main pro- 
teins in blood plasma. Albumin has a smaller 
molecule than the others so is lost first. Al- 
bumin also exerts more osmotic pressure per 
gram than the other two proteins. Suggestions 
for treatment include adequate protein to pre- 
vent further destruction of serum proteins, 
sufficient carbohydrate to prevent catabolism 
of body tissue, alkaline ash to help combat 
acidosis, forced fluids and iron medication when 
anemia is present. 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT 


American Restaurant Magazine 
Vol. 22, June 1939 


*Summer comes again. L. D. Freeman.—p. 20. 

Feeding ’em at the S. F. fair. T.S. Blair.—p. 26. 

Blackberry pies. M. B. Strause.—p. 33. 

*Frosted foods and magic to menus.—p. 34. 

Your new uniforms.—p. 36. 

*Ten controls for reducing food costs for the smaller 
business. G. L. Wenzel.—p. 39. 


Vol. 23, July 1939 


*Schensul’s. H. C. Siekman.—p. 22. 


"Boston Strause offers: an up-side-down cake. M. B. 
Strause.—p. 25. 

*How to get a bird’s-eye view of the restaurant business. 
H. M. McCracken.—p. 33. 

*Food cost control for the small restaurant. 


G. L. Wenzel.—p. 36. 


(cont.) 


Vol. 23, August 1939 


*How to standardize portions. G.L. Wenzel.—p. 27. 

Crosby’s—an adventure in good restaurateuring. H. C. 
Siekman.—p. 28. 

*Late summer meals. L. Freeman.—p. 34. 

Tropical gold cake—something new for dessert. 
Strause.—p. 41. 

*New equipment.—p. 48. 


M. B. 
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RY-KRISP 


A SAFE BREAD FOR ALLERGY PATIENTS 


These Ry-Krisp Allergy Diet Sheets save 
valuable time for doctors everywhere 


FREE TO DOCTORS ee e Generous 


samples of Ry-Krisp Whole Rye Wafers, supply 
of Allergy Diet Sheets. Not offered to laity. Space 
on Diet Sheets for additions or remarks of your 
own. Simply ask for them on your letterhead. 
Address Ralston Purina Company, 955A 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. (This offer 
limited to residents of United States and Canada.) 


Leading allergists in private practice and allergy 
clinics find these convenient Diet Sheets a great 
help in prescribing for patients allergic to wheat, 
milk or eggs. 

The Allergy Sheets make it easier for your 
patients to adhere to your prescribed diet because 
they state specifically and clearly what foods are 
allowed or forbidden and give easy-to-follow 
recipes. No advertising is shown. 


Ry-Krisp is important in Allergy 
Diets for 3 reasons: 


1. It’s a delicious, appetizing bread which your 
patients really enjoy eating. 


2. It’s definitely a safe bread. Unlike many leavened 
breads which contain wheat, eggs or milk, the 3 
principal allergens, Ry-Krisp is made only of 
pure whole rye, salt and water. 


3. Ry-Krisp is readily available at most grocery 
stores and food markets all over America. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps) 
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MENus AND Recipes. An illustrated article 
to be clipped and filed for summer reference. 
The unusual salad and sandwich combinations, 
tempting cold plates, frosted drinks and other 
appetizing dishes calculated to whet the jaded 
summer palate, with recipes. 


FrostepD Foops. The frosted food industry is 
7 years old. Frosted foods assure freshness, 
uniform quality, relatively stable prices, and 
predictable servings, together with decreased 
cost of production, elimination of excessive 
waste, and the service of out-of-season foods at 
a reasonable cost. 


Foop Controts. The 10 controls here applied 
to food costs in large restaurants are: legitimate 
receiving weights; legitimate trims; economical 
buying weights; standardized portions; portion 
yields; portion costs; fresh, frozen, or canned 
vegetables; proper budget for each meal; profit- 
ing from “market buys”; and standardized 
recipes orformulas. Two controls, standardized 
portions and proper meal budget, are exhaus- 
tively covered. 


CAFETERIA AND COFFEE House. A successful 
restaurant, catering to travelers, home folks, 
business men, and all who like good food, offers 
the following: Thursday night as family night, 
service of a free second cup of coffee, fast moving 
cafeteria line, unique counter arrangement, 
choice of condiments, interesting holiday plates 
and innumerable other features of interest to 
the dietitian. 


methods of 
large quantity 


Up-S1pE-Down-CakE. 
preparation and 
production. 


Unique 
control in 


Murray’s Luncu, Lrp.-CanapaA. A thorough 
analysis is necessary before starting any new 
restaurant business and this is evaluated step 
by step. Waitress training films are available 
on request from Murray’s Lunch, Ltd. in 
Canada and are valuable teaching aids. 


Meat Buyrnc Contrort. Three food cost 
controls: how to check receiving weights, how 
to determine legitimate trims on meat, and how 
to determine economical buying weights; in- 
cludes charts for determining meat costs. 
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STANDARD Portions. Third in the series of 
articles on food cost controls in which food por- 
tion standardization’ is attained by providing 
servers with a standard portion manual, training 
one person for the job, and pre-cutting portions 
in the kitchen. Small, medium, and large 
portions of some common foods are charted 
in ounces. 


Fatt Meats. New ways of serving time- 
honored vegetables, menus with home-cooking 
appeal and suggestions for left-overs make this a 
valuable addition to food production files. Mrs. 
Freeman suggests a salad wagon and tells of new 
ways to use meat and fish scraps ordinarily 
thrown away. 


NEw EqQurpMent. Stale rolls may be trans- 
formed into hot, fresh-tasting ones with the new 
“San-i-Steamer.”” Vulcan offers a new, lower- 
priced sectional bake oven with all features of 
their higher priced ovens. Glass Coffee Brewer 
Corporation, Chicago, is featuring a new tea 
brewer which controls the strength of tea and 
avoids any bitterness by use of the “Cory” 
glass rod. 


Buildings and Building Management 
Vol. 39, August 1939 


*Electric consumption data. J. F. Durnell.—p. 17. 
*Pointers on operation.—p. 24. 

*Avoiding paint failures.—p. 32. 

Modern fluorescent lighting. J. T. Bailey —p. 34. 


Vol. 39, September 1939 


Rewiring at less cost.—p. 19. 
Hidden safety hazards. E. Burke.—p. 25. 
*Cleaning assignments.—p. 31. 


ELECTRIC CONSUMPTION. Figures can be com- 
piled to show the amount of current which 
should be used in air-conditioning, elevator 
power, lighting and other units requiring electric 
power. A restaurant will require 6 tons of 
refrigeration for each 1000 sq. ft. of area and will 
use 5 Kw hours per sq. ft. based on 2000 hours 
of operation. Intensity of illumination depends 
directly on candle power of the source of light, 
and inversely on the square of the distance to 
the source of light. By doubling wattage in 
fixtures the efficiency of the workers is increased 
15%; walls painted green, and reflecting 44% 
of light, are most restful to the eyes. 
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COMBINING TWO OF THE 

WORLD’S MOST POPULAR FLAVORS 
Delicious Rich CHOCOLATE and 
VYutty WHOLEWHEAT Flavor 


® Another famous Fixt product has made its 
bow and wherever served has been an in- 
stant success. Consisting of the finest choco- 
late, milk, and specially prepared whole 
wheat flour, this new food dessert is going 
over in a really big way — and — it’s as 
healthfully rich in vitamins as it is delicious. 

To prepare, just add water and boil. The 
milk, in generous quantity, is already in it. 


Consult your jobber, or write us direct about Fixt Mixes for 
Waffles, Bran Muffins, Corn Muffins, Cookies, Spice Cup 
Cakes, Devils Food Cake, White Cake, Doughnuts, Yellow 
Cake, Pie Crust, Egg Griddle Cakes, Biscuits and Corn Pan- 
cakes. 

All Fixt Mixes are instantaneous and merely require the 
addition of water before using. 


Ys 
a 
~ 
- 
es 
5 
we 
a 


e for our helpful Booklets ‘76 Fixt Recipes” and 
Weite “104 Waffle Combinations."” Address Fixt Prod- 


ucts, Dept. D, 1170 Broadway, New York City. 
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BUILDING OPERATION. Suggestions include fac- 
tors for controlling heat when more heat is 
required in one part of a building than another. 
The limited application of orifice control in 
which all the radiators were orificed made it 
possible to reduce steam pressure and maintain 
desired temperatures without loss of extra heat 
in units not requiring heat. The cost of changes 
was repaid in the first heating season by a saving 
of from 25-30% in fuel cost. In laying linoleum 
on a concrete floor, be sure there is no latent 
subfloor moisture which may cause serious 
difficulties. The use of ball-bearing, rubber- 
wheeled casters or rollers on heavy equipment 
in office buildings will increase the life of carpets 
and keep them more attractive. 


Paint FarLtures. A few pointers to note in 
planning and carrying out a maintenance 
painting program. Surfaces should be 
paratively free from rust. 


com- 
Grease should be 
removed with a mild soap-suds and ammonia or 
benzene before painting. 
must be removed. 


Old deteriorated paint 
New plaster and cement 
surfaces should be properly neutralized so that 
large quantities of alkali will not decompose the 
vehicles of the paint. New galvanized iron 
surfaces should not be painted for at least 6 
months unless specially treated. 


CLEANING ASSIGNMENTS. A 4-way checking 
system is used by a large office building to check 
the cleaning service and maintain high stand- 
ards. Forms used include: a list of cleaning 
assignments, with areas and occupancies, listed 
by room numbers; a record of workers and areas, 
by floors; assignments, by worker’s number and 
name; and rooms cleaned, listed by worker’s 
number. 


Consumers’ Guide 
Vol. 6, May 1939 


*An experiment in better nutrition.—p. 


*Finishing your floors.—p. 6. 


Vol. 6, June 1939 


How to clean walls.—p. 6. 
"Standardizing standards.—p. 11. 


Vol. 6, July 1939 


*New uses for old products.—p. 9. 
*Your food supplies and costs.—p. 15. 
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Vol. 6, August 1939 


*Calling cans to order.—p. 6. 
Turning waste into wealth.—p. 10. 


*Summer time is lime time.—p. 15. 


BETTER NuTRITION. Stamp plan of Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation offers new 
attack on old problem of moving farm surplus 
into homes of needy consumers by encouraging 
purchase of surplus commodities through gov- 
ernment aid, and at the same time, raising 
living standards of needy consumers, and lessen- 
ing surplus produce of farmer. 


FLoors. Rules in finishing, refinishing, and 
maintaining floor surfaces of all kinds, with 
methods and supplies proved superior by re- 
search experiments and applicable to home or 
institution use. 


STANDARDS. Serious trade barriers and general 
confusion result from failure of federal govern- 
ment to enact laws establishing uniformity in 


grades, labeling, and standards of all foodstuffs. 


New For Op. Scientists are increasing the 
farmers’ income by finding new ways to utilize 
old products and prevent waste. Starch from 
sweet potatoes, newsprint from southern pine, 
plastics from soybeans, insulators from cotton, 
synthetic fibers from milk, and new food prod- 
ucts from whey are being developed through 
chemical research. 


Foop Suppiies AND Cost. Food costs dropped 
in June 1939 to 5% less than last June. Bigger 
supplies of fruit are predicted, lower supplies of 
melons, more meats, higher butter production, 
more poultry and eggs, and smaller white potato 
but larger sweet potato crops are expected. 


Can SIZEs. 
Temporary 


Consumer testimony before the 
National Economics Committee 
showed 21 containers of tomato juice bought in 
one store at one time, including 11 brands, 17 
different sizes, and sold at 15 different prices. 
Eradication of confusion due to excessive num- 
ber of tin can sizes is desired by consumers. 
Reasons given for different sized cans are 
numerous: fruits and vegetables don’t come in 
standard sizes; markets vary so cans vary to 
keep prices constant; consumers demand differ- 
ent size cans; many canneries have distinctive, 
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Dry milk solids not over 114% fat* in institutional diets makes cooked 
foods more tasty and helps overcome diet deficiencies of calcium and 
protein. It is the simplest and most effective way to provide the essential 
non-fat milk solids and at low cost. 


The convenience and economy of this wholesome, high- 
grade milk concentrate makes it a boon to institution 
managers and dietitians. Valuable suggestions and some 
helpful recipes are contained in a bulletin “Planning 
Improved Institutional Diets with Milk Solids.” Ask 
for a copy. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 
221 N. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 
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traditional can shapes; and competition between 
sellers who adopt irregular practices. 


Lives. Lime production in Florida has in- 
creased 6 times in the last 5 years. Persian 
(or Tahiti) and Key (or Mexican) limes are now 
on the market. The Persian is larger, juicier, 
and has fewer seeds, is shipped green, the same 
size as lemons. Key limes, so called because 
grown almost entirely on Florida Keys, have a 
more distinctive flavor, higher acid content. 
Both are an excellent source of vitamin C. 


Hospitals 
Vol. 13, August 1939 


*Getting along with people. F. Meek.—p. 18. 

*Hobbies. J.C. Pierce.—p. 25. 

Twenty-second annual meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association.—p. 120. 


GETTING ALONG WITH PEoPLE. This art implies 
ability to be detached and impersonal and to 
acquire a true respect for people. You must 
put yourself figuratively in the other person’s 
position and in the light of his experience if you 
are to understand him. 


Hossirs. These are a means of escape from 
some of the trials and tribulations with which 
we are confronted in our routine lives, and may 
include candid camera pictures, bridge, golf, 
gardening, dogs, fishing, civic improvement and 
craft work. 


Hospital Management 
Vol. 48, July 1939 


*The dietitian as a business manager. J. P. Cox.—p. 41. 
*Job analysis of the housekeeping department in a 100 
bed hospital. M. G. Page.—p. 46. 


Vol. 48, August 1939 


*Planned purchasing of foods will effect money economies. 
A Hazzard.—p. 30. 

*Selection and maintenance of institutional food equip- 
ment. S. Streit.—p. 43. 


THE DIETITIAN AS A BusINEsS MANAGER. 
James P. Cox, fiscal supervisor, Department of 
Welfare, Illinois, attributes a great part of the 
success of his department to good business 
management on the part of dietitians. The 
dietitian has a definite function as a business 
manager. While her first duty is to serve meals 
of a high standard, she can also, by good business 
judgement—especially in the selection, purchase 
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and preparation of foods and in precautions to 
prevent waste in the service to patients—save 
money for the institution. 


THe HoOvusEKEEPING DEPARTMENT. Mildred 
G. Page, executive housekeeper, Henrotin Hos- 
pital, Chicago, enumerates essential factors 
evolved in the analyzing of jobs in any group of 
employees. Outlined here is a complete job 
analysis of Henrotin’s housekeeping department, 
covering all employees who work under the 
direct supervision of the housekeeper in the 
hospital and graduate nurses’ residence. 


Foop PurcHAsING. Proper food purchasing 
means getting the greatest amount of nourishing 
food value for the hospital dollar. Adequate 
storage facilities for quantity buying in season 
isadvantageous. Great benefits may be derived 
by a number of hospitals closely situated, 
through cooperative buying in carload lots. 


INSTITUTION Foop EqQurIpMENT. Factors to 
consider in the selection and maintenance of 
institution food equipment as evaluated by 
Selma Streit and based upon her experience as 
business manager of the Scottish Rite Dormi- 
tory, Austin, Texas, are: needs of the institu- 
tion; correct engineering, skilled workmanship, 
and best materials; cost of operation, upkeep 
and care; and amount of money available. 
Proper equipment will help food service directors 
to lower operating costs, permit cleaner kitchens, 
decrease depreciation, and lengthen the life of 
equipment. 


Hotel Management 
Vol. 36, July 1939 


*The busy housekeeper.—p. 24. 
*Personnel policies that pay.—p. 49. 


Vol. 36, August 1939 
*Profits from modernization.—p. 26. 
*100 years of Swiss public hospitality with modern mer- 
chandising ideas.—p. 34. 
*The sandwich manual. B.D. Evans.—p. 36. 


Vol. 36, September 1939 
Ideas from 1000 menus.—p. 8. 
*What! profits from main dining room?—p. 18. 
*How to increase check averages.—p. 35. 
*Tips from a housekeeper’s notebook.—p. 36. 
*How to know your laundry.—p. 38. 


THe Busy HousEKEEPER. Daily schedules 
and complete duties of all housekeeping em- 
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IN THE HOSPITAL 


Hospital Administrators and Dietitians will welcome the con- 
venience, economy and safety of this better way of providing 
citrus juices for hospital use. Squeezing the juice from fresh 
fruit involves a lot of labor, there is more or less waste and is 
subject to the introduction of bacteria from contact with the 
operator’s hands. And if you buy from a juice concern there 
may be even more danger from this source. 


By using SUNFILLED Pure Concentrated Citrus Juices all 
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ployees, along with forms used and records kept. 
Complete discussion of cleaning and painting 
procedures; and selection, care, upkeep, and 
inventory of room furnishings and linen. 


PERSONNEL Poxicres. Minimum _ turnover 
attributed to careful check on prospective 
workers, and careful training of employees 
through written instructions and constant 
check-up by manager. 


MODERNIZATION ProrFits. Modernization, ac- 
cording to business records of 25 restaurant 
owners during 1937-38, increases profits by 
building sales and decreasing costs. Judicious 
use of new equipment results in less spoilage 
and shrinkage, lower fat consumption, more 
saving on cooking operations, and better prepa- 
ration. Modern equipment cuts labor, time, 
and laundry bills to a minimum. Statistics 
prove that modernization almost pays for itself 
the first year. Averages of profit are listed 
which show the effects of modernization. 


100 YEARS OF Swiss Hospitauity. The Savoy 
Hotel Baur En Ville in Zurich, Switzerland, 
keeps itself in the public eye by carefully planned 
merchandizing, supported by a high quality of 
food, high standard of service, and constant 
modernization. Folders and other novel ideas 
of advertising are the merchandizing mediums 
by which the hotel reaches its prospects. 


SANDWICHES. A chart of 67 sandwiches illus- 
trates the point that there is an average profit 
of 50, 70, or 80% in sandwiches and that the 
cheaper range of materials usually yields a 
greater profit. 


PROFITS FROM A Marin Drininc Room. The 
Penn Harris Hotels have remodeled the main 
dining room into the Plantation Room and 
increased its revenue from $19,000 to $50,000 
in 8 months. The decorations have changed 
but slightly, and a new system of a definite 
price (the same as that of the former average 
check), a policy of no formality, no menu, and 
elimination of tipping has been adopted. 
Women patronage has increased, Sunday busi- 
ness is steadier, and although the food costs are 
lower there are also better percentage dish sales. 


INCREASING CHECK AVERAGES. The Grill 
Room of the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, has increased its check average by the use 
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of a menu which gives table d’hote meals with- 
out desserts and thereby increases dessert sales. 
Prices are reasonable, specials are ready to serve 
at once since the same menu remains on from 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m., service is sped up, and the 
chair turnover increased. 


HousEKEEPING Tips. The Hotel Edison in 
New York City has developed short cuts for 
increasing efficiency and output. Careful uni- 
forming of maids, use of high quality linens and 
checks on same, and general check-ups on all 
equipment in the rooms keep costs at a mini- 
mum. Methods for properly washing window 
shades are given. 


Your Launpry. Items which must be con- 
sidered in the laundry are: danger of overload- 
ing; timing and temperature; avoidance of lime 
soap deposits; necessity of purchasing launder- 
able supplies and having a sufficient linen 
supply; sufficient space; and knowing the local 
problems which influence laundering procedures. 


The Hotel Monthly 
Vol. 47, May 1939 


*College, what after leaving? 
Student’s dormitory.—p. 14. 
Executive housekeeper doubles as teacher.—p. 26. 
*Food research, story of Statler’s.—p. 35. 
*Cooks, the making of good.—p. 38. 

*Coffee shop Pennsylvania Hotel.—p. 44. 


E. Gould.—p. 6. 


Vol. 47, June 1939 

A fountain head for resort hotel employees.—p. 24. 
*Pinch-proof’’ folding banquet chair.—p. 31. 
National executive housekeepers’ association.—p. 32. 
Hotel housekeeping. K. Allen.—p. 33. 
*The soda fountain of tomorrow.—p. 40. 
The coffee shop—recipes, pictures, suggestions.—p. 43. 
Iced coffee sales promotion ideas. W. F. Williamson.— 

p. 47. 
Base sales prices on costs.—p. 52. 


AFTER COLLEGE. More hotel openings are 
being offered to women who possess certain 
innate qualifications. Among a list of 7 do’s 
and don’ts, dependability and punctuality are 
considered as especially important. Accounting 
is a necessary requisite for a hotel career; knowl- 
edge of advertising methods and zoning laws, 
interior decorating, and periodic inventories are 
also on the list of qualifications. 


STATLER Foop RESEARCH. Marie Casteen 
explains the Statler system for selection and 
training of young women to become food super- 


visors in the Statler hotels. A new research 
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made from selected vanilla beans and 
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you get in Jell-O Puddings. We'll match 
these flavors against any similar dessert 
powders. You can makea grand dessert 
in 5 to 7 minutes—all you do is add the 
liquid and cook. Serve plain or with 
cream.And remember—they make tasty 
fillings for pies and cakes, too! 
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laboratory to test the housewife’s recipes and 
analyze them so that they may be used in large 
quantity will be finished this fall. 


Goop Cooks. The scientifically operated 
Waldorf-Astoria has graduated 6 young men 
who have completed a 2} year apprenticeship in 
their kitchens. 


CorreE SHop. The Coffee Shop for this month 
has recipes, pictures and suggestions for the 
profit-minded food executive, and practical ideas 
for all who operate popular priced restaurants, 
coffee shops, or tea rooms. 


NATIONAL HOUSEKEEPERS’ MEETING. High- 
lights of 6th annual meeting in Pittsburgh, with 
excerpts from principal addresses, features and 
entertainment. 


New Sopa Fountain. Design by Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation for soda fountain in Drug 
Store of Tomorrow Building at the New York 
World’s Fair, with capacity for 1200 persons 
per hour. 


Journal of Home Economics 
Vol. 31, September 1939 


*Consumer specifications for textiles. M. B. Hays. 


p. 444. 
*Home economics education in the United States since 
1934. A Symposium.—p. 447. 
*School nutrition conference. M. Eichelberger.—p. 470. 
Replanning our city markets. C. B. Sherman.—p. 474. 


Textires. The work of the American Home 
Economics Association, the American Standards 
Association, and the American Society for 
Testing Materials in standardizing specifications 
for textiles into classes and names is described 
by an associate textile physicist of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics. 


Home Economics S1nce 1934. Helen Atwater 
has pictured 5 years of progress of home eco- 
nomics through a symposium on its various 
educational levels and certain aspects. Papers 
from the Sixth International Congress of Home 
Economics, held in Denmark, are briefed. 
Among these, Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan dis- 
cusses “Training and Opportunities for Dieti- 
tians and Institution Managers’’. 


ScHooLt Nutrition. Emphasizing the impor- 
tance of considering the child as an organic 
whole through a cooperative program, Dr. 
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Marietta Eichelberger reports on the conference 
of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 


Modern Hospital 
Vol. 53, August 1939 


S. L. Morris.—p. 92. 
F. MacKinnon.—p. 96. 
M. Werra.—p. 98. 


“Centralized nourishment unit. 
*Requisites for a clinic dietitian. 
*Diabetic club for children. 


Vol. 53, September 1939 


R. Hinyan.—p. 102. 
M. W. Perry.—p. 106. 


*Coffee shop is popular. 
*Food clinic reaches public. 


CENTRALIZED NOURISHMENT Unit. The Beth 
Israel Hospital, Newark, has installed a central 
nourishment unit with a full-time maid who 
prepares all nourishment orders for the entire 
hospital, delivers them to the wards and with 
the aid of a helper, serves them directly to all 
private patients. For this purpose, 2 gallon 
containers of various types of nourishment are 
taken from room to room on a small truck and 
each patient is given a choice. Statistics prove 
that less money is now being spent, patients are 
assured of receiving nourishments as ordered, 
and the nurses are relieved of this extra burden. 


Curnic Dietitian. That the food clinic has 
proved its worth to the hospital organization 
is evidenced by the establishment of new units 
each year. The unique function of the food 
clinic is to aid in the continuation of the dietary 
aspect of medical care after the patient has left 
the hospital and has returned to his own environ- 
ment. Obviously, the dietitian must be familiar 
with the major features of a patient’s disease; 
the disease picture itself; its emotional aspects; 
the treatment other than dietary that may be 
needed; and the probable time the dietary care 
will have to be continued. She must appreciate 
the emphasis to be given the patients’ food 
practices in proportion to other care that may be 
necessary. 


DraBetTic CLUB FOR CHILDREN. The Mil- 
waukee Children’s Hospital finds the Children’s 
Diabetic Club costs little and does much good, 
being of value not only to the children but to 
their parents and the hospital as well. Both 
parents and children now have a better under- 
standing of the disease, realize the importance 
of the doctor’s orders and are able to follow 
them at home. A survey shows that the 
hospitalization of diabetic children has decreased 
to a great extent since the club was organized. 
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Your Advice 


on feeding this tiny mite will aid her too, 


to Achieve Safe Motherhood! 


Before the infant daughter’s birth, the mother’s 
diet was your great concern. That nature’s pro- 
vision for the new generation need not be at the 
expense of the mother’s bones and teeth, you 
made sure her diet contained adequate calcium, 
phosphorus and Vitamin D; and thus too, was 
assistance provided for the proper prenatal de- 
velopment of the babe’s bones and teeth. 


Now the good work continues. The lactating 
mother needs the minerals and Vitamin D. And 
to prepare the infant daughter for the time when 
she will become a mother, calcium, phosphorus 
and Vitamin D must be adequately provided 
throughout infancy and the growing years. 
Good skeletal development generally, and nor- 
mal pelvic structure in particular, are often the 
vital steps to safety and happiness in motherhood. 


Milk has no equal as a food source of the 
essential bone forming minerals, and when en- 
riched with Vitamin D it provides in a single 
medium for regular,daily consumption,the three 
principal and indispensable elements for proper. 


development of the bone and tooth structures. 

Irradiated Evaporated Milk thus provides one 
of the most valuable articles in the dietary of in- 
fants and growing children, as well as of expec- 
tant and nursing mothers. It is pure, whole 
cow’s milk, made doubly rich by evaporation, 
made uniform in consistency by homogeniza- 
tion, made safe and more easily digestible by 
heating, kept sterile in air-tight containers. It is 
available everywhere. Irradiation has not in- 
creased its low cost. 


Many of the best known brands of Evapo- 
rated Milk are Irradiated, enriched with 
Vitamin D, by the Steenbock process. Yet 
this has not increased the cost of Evaporated 
Milk. Irradiated Evaporated Milk can be 
obtained in every community. Through scrupulous and 
scientific control by the manufacturer, and by frequent 
tests of both open market and factory samples, uniform- 
ity of Vitamin = potency is assured. 
All brands of Irradiated Evaporated oy 
Milks are entitled to use the Seal ‘OK FOR THE WORD 
shown . Every product licensed on IRRADIATED | 
by the Foundation is tested periodi- : 
cally whether or not the Seal appears ) | 
thereon. 


2 rs a 
VITAMIN D 


upon periodic 
tests 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Please send me the two booklets —“‘Infant Feeding with 
Irradiated Evaporated Milk” and “The Story of Irradiated 


Evaporated Milk.” 
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CorFEE SHop 1s Poputar. Large hospitals 
should conduct a pay meal service department 
as a convenience to doctors, guests, special 
nurses and employees. This service should be 
supervised by a dietitian as a part of the hospital 
system. The coffee shop at California Hospital 
Hospital is a good example of a successful 
venture of this sort. 


Foop Cirnic Reacues Pustic. In the food 
clinic the ambulatory patient is treated and 
educated to do for himself what has been done 
for him in the hospital proper. In the out- 
patient department, with the aid of nurses, 
medical students, and social workers, the food 
clinic is establishing itself as a factor in preven- 
tive medicine, and in bettering public health. 


Nation’s Schools 
Vol. 24, August 1939 


*The technic of press relations. S. Harral.—p. 18. 
Training for vocations. L. O. Brockmann.—p. 21. 
Those school floors! W. E. P. Collins.—p. 37. 
Watch the stair treads!—p. 37. 

Check these points of hazard.—p. 40. 

"Cafeteria teaches, too. W. E. Sloane.—p. 60. 
*Lunch in rural school. L. Davy.—p. 62. 

*Films in review.—p. 71. 


Vol. 24, September 1939 


Correctives for the handicapped. L. R. Burnett. 
Pictures teach health. T.L. Alexander.—p. 52. 
Directing choice of vocations. H.C. Hawk.—p. 55. 
*Beauty in the cafeteria. E. S. Thompson.—p. 78. 
*Roanoke serves lunch for all. S. Kurka.—p. 80. 


p. 37. 


Press ReE.ations. Principles and _ circum- 
stances to be considered in contacts between 
administrators and newspapermen are enumer- 
ated: play fair; editors welcome news, but dislike 
thinly disguised advertising; newspapers can’t 
be expected to publish only favorable stories; 
newspaper space is valuable—don’t expect too 
much; evaluate your news, is it significant, un- 
usual, timely, accurate, and newsworthy; editors 
may not understand plans and procedures but 
are eager for significant news; administrators 
may have to inconvenience themselves to give 
special feature stories; and don’t strain the 
relationship by demanding too much space. 


SCHOOL CAFETERIA. The cafeteria of Lawrence 
High School, Lawrence, New York, is planned 
with 3 objectives—practical sanitation, oppor- 
tunity for beauty. Student 
employees are selected to work on basis of char- 
acter, economic and nutritional needs, interest 


relaxation and 
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and ability. A double service is used in which 
vitamin and mineral foods are served before 
desserts as an educational feature. Records 
are correlated with pupil’s work, giving added 
educational opportunities. 


LuncHES IN RurAL ScHoot. The Osborn 
Village School cafeteria is patronized by rural 
pupils. The menus offer a 10¢ plate special 
(hot dish, bread and butter, vegetable, fruit or 
salad, and beverage) which would cost 17¢ & la 
carte. Other foods can be purchased; 36% of 
the trays carry the special; 44% meet with 
standards of an “A” lunch nutritionally. 
Candy is sold only at end of lunch period on a 
cash basis to control purchases in vicinity of 
school. 


FILMS FOR SCHOOL SCREEN. Descriptions of 7 
nutritional films for loan, rent, or sale. 


BEAUTY IN THE CAFETERIA. Color plays an 
important part in stimulating the appetite. 
This fact applies to food and also to the room in 
which food is served. The cafeteria should be 
interesting and pleasing to the pupils, and com- 
fortable and hygienic as well as beautiful. Miss 
Thompson considers color, texture, and noise- 
absorption quality of the various floor coverings, 
and wall coverings and wall decoration. Pupil 
talent could be used for making wall decora- 
tions. Murals are now proving popular. She 
suggests using mirrors for light reflection and 
balance when the windows are only on one side 
of the room. Draperies should emphasize color 
rather than pattern. Furniture should be 
strong and suited to the room’s interior. With 
the beautification of the cafeteria, appetite will 
be increased and better health among pupils 
should result. 


ROANOKE SERVES LUNCH FOR ALL. Over 300 
underprivileged white and negro children in the 
Roanoke schools, Virginia, could not bring their 
lunch from home. A wpa project was started 
in September 1937 whereby lunches were packed 
and distributed to these children. Lack of 
equipment prevented the serving of hot foods. 
Local citizens were called upon to raise the 
funds necessary for these packed lunches. 
Boxes were placed in theatre lobbies, and letters, 
speeches and phone calls were used to interest 
30 civic and social organizations. Food was 
donated as well as money. As a result of this 
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HOW DO YOU CHOOSE 
A CULINARY CLEANER? 


Do you take some one’s word that 
the product is good? Or do you test 
it yourself—and find out for yourself. 

We invite you to try Wyandotte for 
two weeks ... compare the quality of 
the work that it does... and compare 
the total cost of cleaning. We are 
sure that such a test will convince you 
of Wyandotte quality far better than 


any other method possibly can. 
Arrange today with your local 
Wyandotte representative to make 


this test at your convenience. 


Free Help In Your Cleaning Problems 

. Send for our new booklet—“Simpli- 
fied Cleaning”, a practical help for culi- 
nary and maintenance cleaning. 
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project, general health standards greatly im- 
proved and juvenile delinquency greatly de- 
creased. Interesting data is presented on the 
number of children and lunches served, costs per 
pupil and total costs of the food for 1 month and 
for the total period of operation of this project. 
Two favorite low-cost sandwich recipes, bean 
salad sandwich and Bohemian sandwich, are 
included in the article. 


Personnel Journal 
Vol. 18, June 1939 


*Hiring for better labor relations. 
Jr.—p. 51. 

Merit system research II. M. Freyd.—p. 61. 

Labor policies of Y. M. C. A.—p. 67. 

Personnel practices of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Mertz.—p. 74. 


G. W. Wadsworth, 


a. A; 


BETTER LABOR RELATIONS. Some outstanding 
steps to make personnel work more scientific 
and workable might be: recorded data covering 
specific and accurately described results of work 
done by the employee; and use of objective 
interviews or so-called “practical test” by the 
employer coupled with the personal interview. 
Improved selection technic calls for recognition 
of certain general traits: comparability, well 
balanced workers, a willingness to work, signs 
of emotional ups and downs and poor “mixers”. 


Restaurant Management 
Vol. 44, May 1939 


*Chicago welcomes a new forum.—p. 15. 

*World’s Fair prize winners.—p. 24. 

*Ham, bacon, sausage sales.—p. 26. 

1939 brings you our fifth annual salad bow].—p. 27. 


Vol. 45, July 1939 


*Success from an orange crate.—p. 15. 
*Students—study—practice—learn. W. O. Voegele.—p. 24. 


Vol. 45, August 1939 


*Here’s Johnson’s $10,000,000 idea.—p. 10. 
*Profits from modernization.—p. 14. 

Ideas of the month.—p. 19. 

Food weights and measures.—p. 23. 


Forum CAFETERIA. Pictorial study shows how 
Forum Cafeteria in Chicago, with 474 seats, 
can serve 8000 people daily, 1100 meals per 
hour. First class equipment, excellent decora- 
tion, highest degree of sanitation, and year- 
round air-conditioning, largely responsible for 
success. 


PRIZE WINNERS. Contest to find 3 best menus 
at $1.00, 75¢ and 50¢ with food cost not exceed- 
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ing 40%, won by R. D. Reid, James Ogilvy’s 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada, from field of more 
than 100 menu makers. Includes cost of each 
item. 


Ham, Bacon aND SavusacE. Unusual menu 
suggestions and quantity recipes to help promote 
ham, bacon and sausage sales. 


SUCCESS FROM AN ORANGE CRATE. Starting as 
an obscure orange drink stand, the Honey Dew 
Ltd. has grown to a chain of 38 units in 8 cities. 
Personnel policies stimulate initiative and 
personal responsibilities in employees. Limited 
range of items on the menus simplifies central 
production and helps maintain constant food 
cost, uniformity and minimum of waste. 
Simple commissary invoices, careful checking ‘of 
orders and other records, described in this 
article, insure good production and distribution 
checks. 


FuTURE RESTAURANT ExecuTIves. The Insti- 
tutional Management Course, a 1 or 2 year 
course, at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
gives a thorough and rigid commercial restaurant 
and kitchen training for both men and women. 
Course includes instruction in institutional 
organization, wholesale buying, equipment, 
maintenance, nutrition, menu-making, manage- 
ment, and field work. Adherence to job 
analyses and practical experience in a com- 
mercial concern give the student training which 
is highly valued by restaurant operators. 


Howarp Jounson. How a $10,000,000 busi- 
ness was developed from a small newstand with 
a hand-operated ice cream freezer, by a man 
who knew what the public wanted and did not 
try to give it to them before it was perfected. 
There are 130 units in the United States, some 
individually owned, but most operated accord- 
ing to Johnson’s instruction manuals. The 
restaurant cost figures include a food cost of 
48.5%; pay roll, 16.5%; rent, 4%; and profit 
14.2%. 


MODERNIZATION. The replacement of inade- 
quate or antiquated equipment by modern 
equipment can be responsible for a marked 
reduction in the cost of sales. Reduction of 
losses, replacement of hand labor, and conse- 
quent improved quality are factors important 
in the modernization plans. 
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Just Before the Can is Sealed... 


To prevent oxidation or change in the physical or chemical 
composition of S.M.A., the atmosphere is exhausted from the 
container and is replaced with nitrogen which keeps the con- 
tents — S.M.A. — fresh and sweet in any climate. 


The physical and chemical character of S.M.A. 
is always the same, providing a vitamin A, B,, and 
D activity in each feeding that is constant through- 
out the year. 


S.M.A. feedings are always uniform whether they 
are prepared in Maine or California. 


NORMAL INFANTS RELISH S$.M.A.— DIGEST IT EASILY AND THRIVE ON IT! 


S. M. A. is a food for infants — derived altogether forming an antirachitic food. 
from tuberculin tested cows’ milk, the Geer When diluted according to directions, it 
Sat of which is replaced by animal and attire th is essentially similar to buman milk 
vegetable fats including biologically \ “issn | in percentages of protein, fat. carboby- 
tested cod liver oél; with the addition See) drate and ash, in chemical constants 
of milk sugar and potassium chloride; of the fat and in physical properties. 
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NEWS 


Luncheon Meeting of State Presidents, 
Annual Meeting, A. D. A., Los Angeles, August 
30. Mrs. Beula B. Marble opened the meeting 
with a short talk on the affiliation manual 
written by her, as affiliation chairman, for state 
presidents, all of whom would be provided with 
a copy. She also reminded the new presidents 
that in election of officers only active members 
of the state and national Association are quali- 
fied or eligible to vote and hold office. She 
stated that the membership list sent out from 
the Chicago office would be sent only to each 
state president, who could either hold the list 
or give jt to the state secretary or treasurer. 

Mrs. Marble mentioned the collection of pro- 
grams of state association meetings now being 
assembled in the Association library. It is 
urged that state associations keep this collection 
active. These programs may be borrowed by 
committees interested. 

With regard to state delegates’ expenses to 
the annual meeting, one state represented paid 
the entire expenses of the delegate; five reported 
that railroad fare was paid; nine, that a flat 
sum was appropriated; and eleven, that no part 
of the expense was paid. Mrs. Marble sug- 
gested that this matter was dependent upon 
sound financial management. The various 
representatives were called upon to offer sugges- 
tions for building up state funds. Wisconsin’s 
delegate stated that their sound financial policy 
grew out of their timidity; since first organizing 
it has been their practice to have their money 
before they spent it. When the national asso- 
ciation was invited to meet in Milwaukee, 
the state association had acquired $300 through 
commercial exhibits. A flat rate of $10 is 
charged to each exhibitor, and each has the 
same amount of space. The Milwaukee firms 
are eager to exhibit, as this offers an excellent 
opportunity to show their products. The 
registration fee at the state meetings is $1.00, 
a 50-cent charge is made for single sessions, and 
students attend without charge. The state 
membership fee is also $1.00. The Wisconsin 
bulletin pays for itself through advertising at 
$10 per page, $6 a half-page, and $4 a quarter- 
page. They have no difficulty in obtaining 
advertising, for members are urged to support 
the advertisers and no space is sold unless it is 
felt that value will be received by the buyer. 


NOTES 


At dinner meetings a charge is included to 
cover decorations and tips, about 15 cents each. 
Wisconsin voted to pay $150 toward their 
delegate’s expenses to the national meeting. 

The California representative stated that 
their association is divided into four sections. 
The state dues are $3.50 a year, $1.00 of which 
is refunded to the sections to carry on their own 
activities through the year and for which no 
accounting is required. The organization of 
the state association is patterned after that of 
the national, a council taking the place of the 
national Executive Board. A finance com- 
mittee, made up of the secretary-treasurer as 
chairman, the president, president-elect and 
two other members, approves a budget before 
the state meeting. The budget is then pre- 
sented to the council for approval, and if 
approved, the section and committee chairmen 
know exactly how much they can spend. The 
charge to exhibitors at annual meetings covers 
the cost of the meeting. The registration fee 
is $1.00. California also reported that a com- 
mittee was still working on the revision of their 
diabetic manual and that the association had 
paid the salary of a dietitian at a diabetic camp 
for children for two weeks. 

The District of Columbia delegate stated they 
had 54 members, and their chief problem had 
been to broaden the scope of their program so 
that all professional interests would be covered. 
In the past many did not attend the meetings 
because they felt that hospital interests were 
too greatly emphasized. 

Georgia cooperated with the University of 
Georgia in placing students for experience during 
the summer vacation. About 12 students had 
been placed and reported that they had re- 
ceived great benefit from the experience. 

During the past year Illinois has revised their 
constitution to conform with that of the na- 
tional. The annual state meeting was held 
jointly with the Tri-State Hospital Assembly. 

Indiana reported that their state meeting had 
also been held in conjunction with the Tri- 
State Hospital Assembly. Indiana’s original 
contribution this past year was a “‘Diet Digest”’. 

Iowa has made a great effort to increase 
national and state membership and has invited 
all those eligible and interested with gratifying 
results. Iowa is made up of several small com- 
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Delicious Natural Flavors 


A Liquid, Jullicum is quickly mixed. Low Cost, approx., 4 cents to the pint milk 


Almond Butterscotch Caramel Chocolate Coffee 


Lemon Orange Raspberry Vanilla Sherry Wine 


“JULLICUM” is served regularly at many hospitals and institutions 


In cases of 6 and 12 pint bottles, any assortment $1.25 the pint 
Prepaid delivery 


SAM’L B. KIRK e 1724 Cayuga St., e Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plain Jullicum, formerly Shinn-Kirk Liquid Rennet, is the oldest rennet product in America. 
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able, who can blame the student nurse who gets 
lost in the vitamin maze? Because we felt that 
there was need of a simple yet reliable reference 
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munities and there are a number of young 
dietitians. This year a round table discussion 
was initiated in which the younger members 
were given an opportunity to participate. 

Kansas reported that their Professional 
Education Section has started what they term 
‘journal seminars”. The membership has been 
divided into three areas, and a central city in 
each area is selected for a dinner meeting with a 
discussion of current literature following. The 
objective has been the promotion of professional 
fellowship and stimulation of interest in keeping 
up to date. 

Maryland stated that they had arranged a 
series of lectures, charging $5 for the course, and 
in this way obtained $400 for their treasury. 
A charge of $1.25 was made for single lectures 
and no difficulty was experienced in selling 
tickets. The course was given by J. Ernestine 
Becker. There are 82 members in the Mary- 
land group and the membership dues are $2. 
At meetings the treasurer made a practice of 
reading the names of those who had paid their 
dues, which very soon eliminated the necessity 
of urging payment. 

Massachusetts reported as an accomplish- 
ment of the past year their exhibit of vitamin 
products at the New England Hospital Associa- 
tion meeting, including the distribution of a 
pamphlet showing the vitamin content and cost 
of these various commercial products. Their 
refresher course, also, had been very successful, 
especially in regard to hospital observation in 
which full cooperation had been received from 
the various hospitals. 

Michigan reported that during the past year 
their Professional Education Section assisted 
the state board of nursing examiners, sub- 
mitting three sets of questions for state board 
examinations. A member of the association 
assisted one of the nurses on the examining 
board. Their Administration Section made a 
study of dish breakage, working with different 
types of flatware and dishes and using different 
set-ups for washing dishes, etc. 

Minnesota stated that they had been invited 
by the Hennepin County Medical Society to 
select a consultant dietitian for the society. 
The Minnesota Bulletin is distributed just 
before the quarterly meetings to arouse interest 
and stimulate attendance. A student loan 
fund has been established at the University of 
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Minnesota in memory of a dietitian who died 
during her first year of work. 

The Missouri association plans to publish a 
bulletin. 

The Nebraska association had convened with 
the Nebraska Hospital Council and discussed 
hospital administration. 

New Jersey reported that they have two large 
meetings a year: the annual meeting held at the 
New Jersey College for Women, and the spring 
meeting held in one of the various hospitals in 
the state. 

New York reported that their bulletin was 
found to be very expensive and they were 
obliged to promote the sale of advertising. 
They have five sectional associations and the 
securing of advertising is assigned to each in 
turn for one of the four yearly issues. This 
year the Monroe County Medical Society again 
invited the Rochester dietitians to assist in a 
radio program. 

North Carolina reported that their diabetic 
manual had been revised this year, and they 
have started a state bulletin. 

Ohio stated that beginning this year they are 
to have a semi-annual meeting and they are also 
starting a state bulletin. 

Oklahoma’s biggest problem is the enlarging 
of the membership. This year they have filled 
six openings in institutions that heretofore have 
not had a dietitian. The association distributes 
a mimeographed bulletin and has $200 in the 
treasury. 

Oregon reported a school lunchroom confer- 
ence in the spring which was well attended by 
school representatives throughout * the state. 
They also met with the Association of Western 
Hospitals and have issued one bulletin. 

Rhode Island stated that they have been 
trying to educate the state as a whole to the 
need of dietitians. A nutrition conference was 
formed with other professional groups, one 
result of which has been the stimulating of 
interest in employing a state nutritionist and a 
request that the director of health include this 
item in his budget. 

South Carolina reported that their efforts 
have been directed toward making the super- 
intendents of many hospitals and public schools 
aware of the need of employing trained dieti- 
tians. The annual meeting was held jointly 
with the Tri-State Hospital Association. 
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Tennessee will endeavor to enlarge their 
membership this year to include dietitians other 
than those in the hospital field. The annual 
meeting this year will be held jointly with that 
of the Southwestern Hospital Association. 

Texas reported 82 active members and 3 local 
groups and an attendance of 60 at the annual 
state meeting. 

Virginia’s state meeting this year was held 
with the Tri-State Hospital Association. A 
nutritional institute has been planned for this 
fall, with speakers from local medica: and 
dental associations. The state association paid 
half of the expense of the delegate to the Los 
Angeles meeting. 

Wisconsin reported that one of their most 
interesting projects was an exhibit called 
“Dairy Lane”, in which they cooperated with 
the state Department of Agriculture. They 
also displayed a number of posters and dis- 
tributed pamphlets. 

Hawaii’s representative stated that she had 
filled her notebook with information and ideas 
to take back. 

Arizona was reported as being in the formative 
stage at the present time, with a view toward 
future affiliation. 

No report was received from Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Mississippi, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota and Wyoming. 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, at its 1939 meeting 
in San Francisco, elected Dr. Martha Koehne 
chairman and re-elected Dr. Marietta Eichel- 
berger as secretary. Three papers of particular 
interest to dietitians and nutritionists were the 
following: “‘Present Status of Dental Caries in 
Relation to Nutrition”, Dr. Nina Simmonds, 
College of Medicine and Dentistry at the 
University of California; “Nutritional Status in 
Relation to Strength and Skill”, Alice Miller, 
Bureau of Nutrition and Health, University of 
Texas; and “A Nutritional Analysis of Pupils’ 
Lunches”, Mrs. Marion Sniffen, the Poly- 
technic Elementary School, Pasadena. 


American Hospital Association convened in 
Toronto, Canada, on September 25. The 
dietetic section, under the chairmanship of 
Winifred J. Moyle, president, Canadian Dietetic 
Association, met on Monday, September 25, 
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and discussed the following problems: the 
nutritive requirement of the patient during 
disease and convalescence; problems to be 
faced by the dietary department in meeting 
these requirements; unification of the entire 
diet service administration and control under 
the dietary department; and the value of a 
system of central dishwashing to the hospital. 
Another section meeting of interest to the 
dietitian was that concerning the small hos- 
pital, at which dietary and housekeeping man- 
agement, and modernizing, plant construction, 
and accounting system in a small hospital, were 
discussed. 


Annual Conference of the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials. The forty-third 
annual meeting was held September 26-29 at 
the Bond Hotel, Hartford, Conn. Among the 
speakers were Dr. George R. Cowgill, Yale 
University, ‘‘Food and Drug Law Problems as 
Viewed by the Student of Nutrition”; and Mr. 
W. G. Campbell, chief, U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington, D. C., “Looking 
Ahead in Food, Drug and Cosmetic Control”. 


Germany’s War Rations. Under the auspices 
of the New York Daily News, a New York 
family of four lived for one week on the present 
German rations. Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, 
former commissioner of health for the City of 
New York and Pauline Murrah of the Depart- 
ment of Health found the diet seriously low in 
vitamin A. According to the family who lived 
on the diet, the foods they missed most were 
the very foods provided on the relief menus in 
this country, such as eggs, corn meal, flour and 
chocolate. The three important foods in the 
German ration—potatoes, dark bread and 
skimmed milk—were stressed by Dr. Wynne 
and Miss Murrah as being vitally important 
health protective foods. If potatoes, bread and 
milk are reduced greatly, the German popula- 
tion will start losing its resistance to diseases 
caused by malnutrition, according to Dr. 
Wynne. According to Miss Murrah, the 
German rations indicated great skill in making 
a little go a long way. The only menacing 
shortage, according to Dr. Wynne and Miss 
Murrah, was the lack of vitamin A, due to 
restrictions in butter, whole milk and green 


vegetables. In recent dispatches from Berlin 
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to be Done 


It’s a big job that faces the dietetic profession. The 
Bureau of Home Economics, reporting a survey of 
American wage-earner diets in U. S. D. A. Circular 507, 
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tent, cost and nutritive value of wage-earner diets indi- 
cates a great need for continued guidance in the science 
of food selection. 


For dietitians who want a new “angle” on the job facing 
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the people have been urged to conserve butter 
and to use the skins of vegetables. 


Connecticut Dietetic Association. The first 
dinner meeting of the 1939-1940 season was 
held October 5 in New Haven, with Mr. H. W. 
Roberts of the Colonnade Company, Inc., New 
York City, as speaker. Mr. Roberts’ organiza- 
tion is affiliated with Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, the students in institution 
management receiving part of their training at 
the Columbia branch ‘of the Colonnade cafeteria 
chain. 


Maryland Dietetic Association met September 
25 at the Maryland General Hospital with 
Gretna McDonald as hostess. Following a 
general discussion of business and some of the 
national convention highlights by the president, 
Alma Bering, Emma Childs gave an interesting 
talk on her summer in California. Anne 
Merkle followed with a brief description of the 
trip taken by over fifty eastern dietitians to 
California by way of the Canadian Rockies. 
The meeting closed with a report by Mary 
Faulkner on the coming Conference of Food 
Service Directors. 

Alice Haight, former dietitian at Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, has accepted a position in 
charge of the dietary department at Women’s 
Hospital. 

Betty Olsen spent the summer at Raybrook, 
New York, doing research work with Dr. 
George Thorne. 

Gertrude Bramley, a recent graduate of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, accepted a position at 
Homer Folks Hospital, Oneonta, New York. 

The following students have satisfactorily 
completed their training in the Dietary Depart- 
ment at Johns Hopkins: Gertrude Bramley, 
Florence Dietrich, Helen Moxley, Clare Pell 
and Eleanor Wilkinson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milson Raver are receiving 
congratulations on the birth of a son, Milson 
Carroll Raver II, born August 6, 1939. Mrs. 
Raver was formerly Kathleen Moore. 

Mildred Ware, formerly on the staff at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, and now in charge of the 
Dietary Department at the Western Maryland 
College, and Dr. Frank Barta, who is interning 
at Harper Hospital, Detroit, were married on 
August 12 in Detroit. Mrs. Barta will continue 
her duties at Westminster this fall. 


Eleanor Wilkinson, who completed the post- 
graduate course at Johns Hopkins in July 1939, 
accepted a position as advisory nutritionist and 
visiting home economist in family welfare work 
in Baltimore effective September 5. 

Violet Lake resigned her position with the 
Family Welfare organization and is at Children’s 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Helen Moxley and Eleanor Wilkinson were 
on the staff of Johns Hopkins Hospital during 
the summer. 

Theodora Peck, a Johns Hopkins graduate, 
is entering medical school at Washington 
University. 

The following students began their post- 
graduate course in dietetics at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital on July 1: Jeanne Daubert, 
Michigan State College; Mary Aylesworth, 
University of Maryland; Lucille Gifford, Iowa 
State College; Jane Julian, Kansas State College; 
Marietta Pierce, Mississippi State College; 
Dorothy White, Florida State College; Mar- 
garetta Schenbecker, Temple University; and 
Betty MacDaniels, Oregon State College. 

The following students volunteered in the 
Dietary Department of the Johns Hopkins 
during July and August: Shirley Getman, 
Cornell University; Virginia Gaston, University 
of Maryland; and Ann Lyddane, Drexel In- 
stitute. 

Edith Manford, a graduate of Florida State 
College, substituted on the staff of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in charge of the nurses’ 
dining room during the summer months. 

Clare Pell has joined the staff as dietitian in 
charge at the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic. 

Margaret Fontaine Baugher resigned her 
position as assistant dietitian at the Church 
Home and Infirmary to take charge of the 
Dietary Department in the Emergency Hos- 
pital at Easton, Maryland. Esther Wellington, 
a graduate of University of Maryland, succeeds 
her. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. The 
opening meeting was held at the Pratt Diag- 
nostic Hospital, September 12. Guides took 
small groups of members on tour of the hospital. 
A business meeting and a tea followed. 

An interesting folder, giving an account of 
the 142 years of service at the Boston Dis- 
pensary, has been issued this year. Special 
mention is made of the Food Clinic, using 
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SUGARLESS SWEETENER 
that pours like Powdered 


For diabetic and obesi- 
ty diets. A conven- 
ient way to sweeten 
fruits and cereals. Just 
sift Cellu Sugarless 
Sweetener like 
ordinary sugar. 
It sweetens but 
has no food 
value. Mail 
coupon for a 
free sample. 


Sweetens, but has no food value 
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MALTEX is accepted by the Council on Foods | 


of the American Medical Association—but even 


more important, perhaps, is the acceptance the | 


American Public has given this cereal. 


OVER 40 MILLION Bowls of Maltex were | 


served last year. Thousands of letters were re- 


ceived from men, women and children who say 


Maltex is their favorite hot cereal! 


! 


Ti-time in Hawaii means a breath- 
taking slide on a ti-leaf down a grassy 
slope—then a tall, cool glass of Dole 
Pineapple Juice. 





Patients don’t slide— but they do 
welcome that salubrious and tasty 
beverage from Hawaii— Dole Pine- 
apple Juice. 


DOLE DATA 


PEM ola kittie deli 


THE AVERAGE SERVING 
OF MALTEX CEREAL 

(30 gms. dry weight) 
SUPPLIES APPROXIMATELY 
Carbohy- 23 gms. 

drates 

Protein 5 gms. 
Fat .5 gm. 
Calcium -016 gm. 
Phosphorus 0.81 gm. 

ron 1.14 milligms. 
Copper -15 milligm. 
Vitamin B_ 70 Int. Units 
Vitamin G in small amount 
Calories 115 


High in nutritive | 
value and digestibil- | 
ity, Maltex offers the | 
added advantage of | 
a distinctive and un- | 
appealing | 


usually 
flavor. 


For Free Trial Pack- | 
age, Bulk Prices, etc., | 


write to 
The Maltex Company 


Burlington. Verment 


MALTEX CEREAL 
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Note For You: To freshen up a tiresome day 
—or start a new one—there’s nothing like Dole 
Pineapple Juice. Try it and see for yourself. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE 
FROM HAWAII 
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photographs to emphasize its service. Frances 
Stern, chief of the Food Clinic, spoke to a group 
of physicians on “American Ways in Diabetic 
Treatment and Teaching of Patients”, during 
her visit to Rio de Janeiro this summer. 

Marjorie Foster, formerly with the Boston 
Dispensary for several years as health educator, 
has accepted a position as community nutri- 
tionist in Quincy. Pearl Williams of Simmons 
College ’38 and the Dispensary Food Clinic ’39, 
has been assisting Miss Foster. 

A course in “Applied Dietetics in the Food 
Clinic” has been planned for graduate physi- 
cians on service in the Department of Home 
Medical Care at the Boston Dispensary. The 
physicians attend the clinic once a week for two 
months. 

Julia Dwight, Simmons College ’38, who was 
with the Community Health Association of 
Boston last year, is now studying and doing 
research work at the University of Illinois. 
Dorothy Frank Adolph, formerly with the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health, 
has been appointed to fill this vacancy. 

Ena Ostberg, a Beth Israel Hospital graduate 
of this year, is doing relief work at the Boston 
City Hospital. 

Mrs. Barbara Keedy Hill has resigned from 
the staff of the Beth Israel Hospital. Mrs. 
Martha O’Donnell, formerly Martha Brothers 
of the Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, has 
taken her place. 

Mary Capen has been appointed dietitian at 
St. Mark’s School, Southboro. 

The marriage of Ruth Button and Dr. 
Donald B. Fletcher took place at Syracuse, 
New York, October 18. Mrs. Fletcher holds 
the position of assistant administrative dietitian 
at Children’s Hospital, Longwood Avenue. 
Dr. Fletcher is a medical house officer at the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston. 

Margaret O’Neill, former administrative 
dietitian at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
has accepted a position at Vanderbilt Hospital, 
Nashville. 

Bonita Sharpe has been appointed adminis- 
trative assistant at the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital. Miss Sharpe was formerly with the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Elinor Kennedy, student at Miss Leslie’s 
School in Cambridge, did voluntary dietetic 
work at the Free Hospital for Women, Brook- 
line, during the month of August. 
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Mary Randolph, a graduate of the House of 
Mercy, Pittsfield, has accepted an appointment 
to the staff of the Palmer Memorial, New Eng- 
land Deaconess Hospital, Boston. 

Marjorie Doyle, a recent graduate of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital training course, 
has accepted a position as dietitian for the 
cafeteria of the P. K. Young Laboratory School 
at the University of Florida in Gainsville. 

Eleanor Henderson is now assistant dietitian 
at the Presbyterian Hospital, New York City. 


Greater New York Dietetic Association. A 
dinner at the University House opened the 
1939-1940 season on October 2. Mrs. N. 
Albee, fashion director, was the speaker, and 
her subject ‘“Fall’s Fashion Trends’. 


New York State Dietetic Association. Presi- 
dents and secretaries of the six local divisions 
of the state association are as follows: Hudson 
Valley; president, Ernestine Elmendorf, Albany 
Hospital, Albany, N. Y.; secretary, Thurmalee 
Hendricks, Glenridge Sanatorium, Schenectady. 
Central New York, president, Lois Dorr, con- 
sulting dietitian, Lydon Road, Fayettesville; 
secretary, Ruth Silverman, nutritionist, Onon- 
daga County Welfare, Syracuse. Utica, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Chester Dill, Kenyon Court, Utica; 
secretary, Mary P. McManus, St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Utica. Buffalo, president, Martha 
Wilson, Central Park Hospital, Buffalo; secre- 
tary, Mary Dailey, Orchard Place, Buffalo. 
Rochester, president, Mrs. Charles Fordyce, 
Maplewood Drive, Rochester; secretary, Eleanor 
Pfluke, Highland Hospital, Rochester. Greater 
New York, president, Elizabeth Cole, Monte- 
fiore Hospital, New York City; secretary, 
Margaret Anderson, Norwegian Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 


Philadelphia Dietetic Association. In con- 
formance with past custom the association has 
distributed an attractively bound folder de- 
tailing their calendar for 1939-1940. Under the 
presidency of Mrs. Anna dePlanter Bowes a 
promising year of programs is offered. One 
interesting feature is the cooperation of the 
association with the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society in their ‘“‘Fifth Annual Post- 
Graduate Institute” scheduled for April, 1940. 
The topic of this institute will be “Cardiology, 
Vascular and Nephritic Diseases” and the 
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“Hank—You don’t know the half of it!” 


‘| LIKE THAT!”’ snorted Hank, the Borden milk- 


wagon horse, indignantly. “After all my years 


plugging away in the milk business—you have 
the nerve to tell me I don’t know the half of it!” 


“But, my dear fellow,” mooed Elsie, the Borden 
Cow, “‘you don’t. You’ve done your particular 
job beautifully—seeing to it that every day folks 
start off with plenty of fine, fresh Borden’s Milk. 
But you’re ina rut.” — 


“A rut!” sniffed Hank. “And pray, madam, 
what is it you're in?” 

“Tl,” answered Elsie, ‘“‘am in on the ground 
floor. Most everything that’s Borden starts with 
me. And I know that the real key men in our 
business are all the Borden experts and scientists 


who continuously control and protect everything 
that’s Borden’s . . . ice cream and Biolac.. . 


cheese and Beta Lactose. . . yes, everything!” 
f ’ r 


Borden experts, scientists, and laboratory work- 
ers exercise an eternal vigilance over the quality 
and purity of all Borden Products, from the farm 
to the placing of the product in the consumer’s 
hands. That is one reason why “Borden” is such 
a reassuring name on amy milk product you 
may prescribe. 


The Borden Company 


350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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association will cooperate in presenting a display 
of diets relating especially to cardiac, vascular 
and nephritic diseases. Experienced dietitians 
will be in charge to discuss present dietary 
trends in the treatment of these conditions. 
The opening session was held on September 
26 when members gathered for a box supper. 
On Octobgf#40 Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, research 
professor of nutrition, Massachusetts State 


College, Amhérst, and former chairman of the ~ 


Professional Education Section, A. D. A., spoke 
on the development of the professional work 
of the dietitian. Invited guests for this meeting 
were the student dietitians of all Philadelphia 
hospitals and home economics students from 
nearby colleges and universities. On October 
24 hospital administrators of the city were 
guests of the association at a “Modern Hos- 
pital Night”. ‘The speaker of the evening was 
Mr. Raymond P. Sloan, associate editor, The 
Modern Hospital, and his subject, “Extra- 
Curricular Activities’’. 


Pittsburgh Dietetic Association. Pittsburgh 
was represented at the American Dietetic 
Association convention in Los Angeles by the 
delegate, Rena S. Eckman, Montefiore Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh. Other local members attend- 
ing the convention were: Hazel F. Burkey, 
Colonnade Restaurant; Sylvia J. Levie, Pitts- 
burgh City Home and Hospitals; and Catherine 
Jane Fry, Allegheny General Hospital. 

An executive meeting was held September 19 
at the home of the president, Miss Fry, to 
discuss the program and plans for the year. 
The program chairman, Gladys Murray, chief 
dietitian, Sewickley General Hospital, an- 
nounced that the meeting for the year 1939-1940 
would be held in the demonstration room of the 
Pittsburgh Dairy Council. 

The association gave a farewell party for 
Dorothy McNaughton and presented her with a 
silver tray. Miss McNaughton was assistant 
dietitian in the West Penn Hospital and }eft to 
take a position as assistant dietitian in the 
Toronto General Hospital, Canada. Evelyn 
Weiss, graduate of Hood College and former 
student at West Penn Hospital, replaces Miss 
McNaughton. Edith Langille, chief dietitian 
of Allegheny General Hospital, replaces Miss 
McNaughton as chairman of the local hospi- 
tality committee. 
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Audrey Oakley, dietitian with the Pittsburgh 
Dairy Council, was recently married to Mr. 
Charles Gerweig. A wedding trip to Bermuda 
followed the ceremony. 

Miss Kincaid, assistant dietitian at the West 
Penn Hospital, has accepted a position as 
dietitian at Bellevue General Hospital, Bellevue, 
Pennsylvania. 

Jean Morton is now dietitian in the Cannons- 
burg General Hospital, Cannonsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

’ Hester Griffin, head of the Home Economics 
Departmént of Mt. Mercy College, toured 
California’and Alaska this summer. 

Marie Myers, formerly assistant dietitian 
at Allegheny General Hospital, resigned to 
become chief dietitian at the Hamilton Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, Cincinnati. Mildred Garven 
of Lafayette, Indiana, replaces Miss Myers at 
Allegheny General. 

Dolores Costello, former student dietitian at 
Shadyside Hospital, is now dietitian at Ohio 
Valley Hospital, McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania. 

Constance Weiss, former student at Shadyside 
Hospital, is now assistant dietitian at Sewickley 
General Hospital. 


News from Our Advertisers and Exhibitors. 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., announces the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Paul J. Cardinal in charge of 
their Vitamin Division. Mr. Cardinal, who 
has been with the company since 1927, was 
formerly in charge of the Hospital Department, 
where his assistant for the past five years 
succeeds him as manager. One feature of the 
Vitamin Division will be the servicing of large 
food companies with synthetic vitamin 
products. 

Evaporated Milk Association has announced 
the publication of their new book “Quantity 
Recipes for Quality Foods”, prepared with the 
assistance of the Home Economics Department 
at the University of Chicago and the Depart- 
ment of Institution Management at Michigan 
State College. There are 198 recipes low in 
cost and for 50 or more servings. Copies may 
be obtained free from the association at 307 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Anna E. Boller of the Department of Nutri- 
tion and Research, National Livestock and Meat 
Board, announces the distribution of several 
excellent publications. One is the 4th edition 
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GELATINE 

aaa ice) Light area represents a day's energy output by a 
test subject during the training period before 
gelatine feedings were started. Dark area rep- 
resents a day's energy output by the same sub- 
ject after gelatine feedings. In both cases the 
subject worked to the point of exhaustion. 


Muscular Energy Doubled 


By PLAIN KNOX GELATINE (U.S.P.) 


Recent physiological research has confirmed the importance of the 
phosphocreatine phase in muscle contraction in a group of male sub- 
jects, and has shown that energy output can be increased by more 


than 100% through “concentrated” feedings of plain Knox Gelatine 

(U.S.P.). : 

‘Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine’, 40:157, 1939. 

Knox Gelatine is high in certain amino acids, which are precursors 

of muscular creatine. Thus, by increasing the phosphocreatine con- 

tent of the muscle, Knox Gelatine increases its chemical store of po- 
tential energy. 


The gelatine used in this study was plain Knox Gelatine (U.S.P.) 
which assays 85% protein and which should not be confused either 
with inferior grades of gelatine or with sugar-laden dessert powders, 
for these latter products will not achieve the desired effects. When 
you desire pure U.S.P. Gelatine, be sure to specify KNOX. Your hos- 
pital can get it on order. 


EXTRA ENERGY FORMULA 
Empty one envelope of Knox Gelatine in a glass three-quarters filled with 
cold water or fruit juice (or half water and half fruit juice). Let the liquid 
absorb the gelatine. Then stir briskly and drink immediately before it 
thickens. Take four times a day for two weeks, then reduce to two envel- 
opes a day. (May be taken before or after meals). 


KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES 


JOHNSTOWN NEW YORK 


Write Dept. 466 


Please send Serciuse on 
the use of Knox Gelatine 
to increase energy. 
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of “Ten Lessons on Meat’’, for use in schools, 
a 125-page compilation of information, illustra- 
tions, charts and instructions for purchasing and 
cooking. Another attractive booklet 
titled “Meat in Menu Planning” and is ex- 
ceedingly helpful for home or institutional use. 
A “Calendar of Meat Recipes’’ includes carving 
instructions, menu suggestions, etc. Several 
other helpful upon 
application. 

Mary Hale Martin, director of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Libby, McNeill and 
Libby, Chicago, has available for distribution a 
comparative chart of standard can sizes and 
count, etc. of Libby products, marketed under 
various brand names and in various size cans. 


is en- 


folders are available 


One booklet concerns purchasing and recipes 
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for canned salmon. A second, ‘All About 
Canned Foods” includes helpful information for 
teaching and for practical daily use. Another 
is devoted to canned foods for babies, and a 
group of attractively illustrated folders contains 
a variety of interesting recipes. 

Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, biochemist for The 
Quaker Oats Company, has prepared an ex- 
cellent tabular summary on the vitamins which 
was published in Nutrition for September- 
October, 1939. In view of the constant growth 
in our knowledge of the vitamins, Dr. Gunderson 
states that his summary is not necessarily com- 
plete and undoubtedly will need partial revision 
during the coming year. A perusal of the sum- 
mary should dispel much of our present con- 
fusion concerning the vitamins. 
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HIGH AVAILABILITY 


@ Extensive clinical studies have demon- 
strated the remarkable availability of the 
rich supply of iron incorporated in New 
5-Minute Cream of Wheat. When fed in 
average quantities daily, this excellent first 
solid food not only prevents nutritional 
anemia in infants, but also effectively aids 
in its correction if present. 


@ New 5-Minute Cream of Wheat, through 
adjustment of the cooking water to opti- 
mum pH by means of its added minerais, 
cooks to full digestibility, even for babies, 
in 5 minutes of boiling, a feature appre- 
ciated by every mother. 


@ Its reasonable price, but a fraction of a 
cent for a generous serving, places it with- 
in the reach of even the lowest earning 
group. Its high nutrient value and its pal- 
atable taste make it a valuable breakfast 
food for older children and adults as well, 
thus necessitating the preparing of only 
one cereal for the entire family. 


*‘Cream of Wheat" Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE CREAM OF WHEAT CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 


Regular Cream of Wheat as 
always manufactured will con- 
tinue to be available through 
the customary trade channels. 


MINERALS 


Each ounce of 5-Minute Cream 
of Wheat provides 12 mg. iron 
in highly available form, 143 
mg. calcium, and 168 mg. 
phosphorus, all readily util- 
ized, and thus contributes 
measurably toward satisfying 
the daily requirements of these 
essential minerals. 


VITAMIN B: 


Through the addition of wheat 
germ (stabilized to prevent 
rancidity) each ounce of the 
New 5-Minute Cream of Wheat 
contains 15.5 international 
units of vitamin B:. It is thus 
an excellent source of this 
vitamin for infants. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Agnes Fay Morgan received the B.S., M.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Chi- 
cago in the Department of Chemistry. She is 
one of the leaders in the field of food and nutri- 
tion research in this country and during the 
+ past twenty-five years she has published nearly 
ninety research reports. In 1915 Dr. Morgan 
was appointed assistant professor of nutrition at 
the University of California at Berkeley, where 
she organized the department of household 
science in 1916 and in 1938 changed this depart- 
ment into a Division of Home Economics in the 
College of Agriculture. At present Dr. Morgan 
is professor of home economics, chairman of the 
department, and biochemist in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. While her research has 
always been concerned with the chemistry of 
food and nutrition, her particular interest has 
been the distribution and function of the vita- 
mins. Fora number of years she has carried on 
active research on hypervitaminosis D and para- 
thyroid secretion, the functions of the vitamin 
Bz complex, the effect of heat on the nutri- 
tive value of protein, and the vitamin content of 
fruits and fruit products. Her original work on 
the anti-grey hair filtrate factor in the vitamin 
Bz complex, the most recent of her researches, 
has attracted wide interest. With this back- 
ground of attainments her comments in this 
Journat should carry great weight with 
dietitians. 


Effie I. Raitt has been director of the School 
of Home Economics of the University of Wash- 
ington since 1912. Miss Raitt pioneered as a 
dietitian in the hospital field, having served as 
“dietitian and steward” at Massachusetts State 
Hospital, and dietitian at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City. She was formerly a house 
director of the residence halls, Northwestern 


University. Miss Raitt is a former vice-presi- 


dent of the A.D.A. and past president of the 
A.H.E.A. 


Herbert M. Evans, M.D., anatomist and 
embryologist, gained world-wide fame in 1922 
for his discovery, with K. S. Bishop, of vitamin 
E, necessary for reproduction in higher animals. 
Dr. Evans was also the first to produce gigantism 
and specific endocrine effects of raw anterior 
hypophyseal hormones administered parenter- 
ally. He isa fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, American 
Physiological Society, Society for Experimental 
Biology, and National Academy of Sciences. 
Since 1930 Dr. Evans has been Hertzstein pro- 
fessor of biology and director of the Institute of 
Experimental Biology of the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


J. Ernestine Becker, assistant in the De- 
partment of Biochemistry of the School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, was noted under this 
section for May. 1939. 


Frank G. Boudreau, M.D., is a graduate of 


McGill University. He is the author of numer- 
ous articles on epidemiology, public health ad- 
ministration and international cooperation in 
hygiene. Dr. Boudreau was a member of the 
Medical Reserve Corps during the first World 
War and on returning from foreign service he was 
commissioned as major. In 1925 he was ap- 
pointed statistician-epidemiologist of the League 
of Nations and later he served as acting director 
and director of the Health Organisation of the 
League. In connection with this work Dr. 
Boudreau travelled extensively in Europe, the 
Far East and South America. Since 1937 he has 
been executive director of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. His wide experience permits him to 
speak with authority on the subject discussed in 
this issue. 
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You'll find famous United Airline super-efficiency in 
their new Commissary System, too! Spotless kitchens 
of this System carefully prepare over 500,000 meals 
a year for service in United “Mainliners,” United air- 
port cafeterias. 

Naturally, United insists that glasses, dishes, silver- 
ware are sparkling clean—and that dishwashing is 
done quickly, efficiently, economically! 

That’s why United uses Super Soilax...the dish- 
washing powder that keeps hard-water calcium in 


* Super Soilax, a scic © Thanks to a newly 
entifie, balanced wash- discovered chemical, 
ing compound, has met Super Soilax forms a 
every laboratory and clear, free rinsing so- 
field efficiency test. lution... 


cloudiness, 


@ Super Soilax frees 
glassware from streaks, 


most difficule of all 
dishwashing tasks. 


Soilax~ 


SOILAX 
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solution...prevents film formation...rinses clear as 
well as clean. Let Super Soilax bring new speed, 
ease, economy to your mechanical dishwashing, too! 
Economics Laboratory, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
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©@ FREE! Super Soilax 
servicing by trained 
representatives, assures 
you satisfactory dish- 
washing operation! 


@ FREE! The special, 
patented, waste-pre- 
venting Super Soilax 
dispenser is loaned 
to Super Soilax users. 
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AVAILABLE REPRINTS 


Between-Meal Feeding in Industry: Effects on the Absenteeism and Attitude of Clerical 
Employees. Howard W. Haggard, M.D. and Leon A. Greenberg 

Community health education. Vivian V. Drenckhahn. 

Dental interns, Teaching nutrition to. Ruth L. White. 

Diabetic, young, The life of the. Priscilla White. 1935 

Diet in insulin shock therapy. Waide and Hastings. 

Dietary departments, The organization of several. Marjorie Dunlap. 

Early dietetics. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 

Food administration, Standardization trends in. Isola Denman. 

Food, hospital, Preparation and service of. Neil MacDonald. 

Food, Some public health aspects of. James E. Fuller. 

Food, Poisons in—fantasy or fact? T. Swann Harding. 

Fruits and vegetables, Classification of, according to their carbohydrate content. Georgian 
Adams and Charlotte Chatfield. 1935 

Labor, good, Maintaining standards in the hotel and restaurant industry. Marian L. Mel. 


Labor policies in college residence and dining halls. 
Labor policies in hospitals. Grace M. Augustine. 
Meats, Cooked, and poultry classified by chemical composition. 
Medical students, Applied dietetics for. Mabel W. Perry. 
Medical students, Teaching nutrition to. Estelle E. Hawley. 1938 
Mineral additions to the soil, Correlation of copper and manganese content of plants and. 
Lila Miller and Helen S. Mitchell. 
Nursing curriculum, The place of nutrition in the. Henderika Rynbergen. 
Nutrition and the health of the school child. Mary S. Rose. 
Personnel management in the dietary department. Ruth H. Carpenter. 1938 
Recipe writing and arithmetic. Mary I. Barber and Katherine H. Gordon. 
Relief service, transient, The dietitian in. M. Faith McAuley. 1936 
Sanitation score-cards for school lunchrooms. Olive Fay. 1939 
State institutions, The dietitian in. Florence Peters. 1938 
State institutions, California, Food control in. Jane Sedgwick. 1938 
Vegetables, fresh, and the fuel consumed, A study of the waste in preparation and in cooking 
of. Elizabeth F. Whiteman and Florance B. King. 
Vitamins and hormones. John R. Murlin. 
Vitamins, Nomenclature and human requirements of. J. Ernestine Becker. 
*The Food Budget. 1937 
*Examination Questions for Nurses in Normal Nutrition and Modifications of the Normal 
Diet in Disease. 
*Suggested Questions for Nurses Examinations in Normal Nutrition and Diet Therapy. 1937. 
*Courses in Nutrition for Nurses. 1938 
*Allergy Diet Recipes. 


* These are reports of separate problems which have never appeared in the JourNs ut have 
been printed for distribution. 








